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New Union Trust Building, Detroit 
now under construction 


O LOOK UP and not down, 
to look forward and not \ 
back” is the spirit of Union 
Trust Company. Our officers and personnel view 
this new building, not merely as a reward of thirty- 


= 
six years of faithful service, but rather as a starting of 


point to the bigger, broader service of the future. 


First Trust Company in Detroit—Friend of the Family } 
Griswold at Congress Street 
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fer Economical Transportation 


Reduced Prices! 


995 


The Touring $495 


or Roadster 


The Coupe - - 595 


The 4-Door 675 


Sedan - - 

The 

665 
The Imperial 715 


ndau- - 
Utility Truck - 

{Chassis Only} 495 
Light Delivery - 

{Chassis Only} 3 7 5 
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All prices f.0.b. Flint, Michigan 
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-the Greatest Sensation of 
Americas Greatest Industry 


Again, Chevrolet has created an 
automobile so far beyond all 
expectation in the low-price 
field that it constitutes one of the 
greatest achievements of the auto- 
motive industry. 


Throughout the entire nation the 
showrooms of Chevrolet dealers 
are crowded. Everywhere, there 
is wildfire enthusiasm for the 
sensational beauty, performance 
and value previded in this latest 
General Motors achievement. 


Built on a wheelbase of 107 
inches— four inches longer than 
before, and incorporating scores 
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CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, Division of General Motors Corporation 


Cc 0 4 


of vital contributions to _per- 
formance, beauty and safety — the 
Bigger and Better Chevrolet is 
everywhere acclaimed as the 
world’s most luxurious low- 
priced automobile. 


Coming at the close of the most 
successful year in Chevrolet his- 
tory, and selling at amazingly 
reduced prices—this great new 
car has placed the Chevrolet 
dealer franchise on an unusually 
sound economic basis—with 
Chevrolet dealers everywhere 
ranking among the most stable 
merchants in their respective 
communities. 
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our depositors 
expresses his appreciation 
and opinion 
American Express 
Travelers Cheques 


...writes the Capital City Trust Co. 
of Trenton, N. J. 


“The American Express Travelers Cheques which 
you furnished me for my recent trip abroad proved 
to be of the greatest assistance which simplified our 
money problem very materially. I can heartily rec- 
ommend them and would use them again if going 
abroad. I want to especially commend the kindness 
and helpfulness of everybody connected with the 
American Express. They did all that anybody could 


do in the way of arranging for the transfer of our bag- 
65 Brosdwey, gage, securing of guides and many other kindnesses 
yew York,NY. £ we that aided greatly to the enjoyment of our trip.” 
4 
Gentlemen:- 'g3000.00 in Travelers 
on mag nn Oo This i inci f of the two-fold 
is is convincing proof of the two-fo 
Dr. - . 
maa" perein, copy of bis letter benefit offered to banks selling American 
We are enclosing, inion of the Americen Express Express Travelers Cheques to their clients. 
and Op 
pressing his appreciation might 1ike seme for JOUF Not only are their patrons assured of safe 


es as we thougnt you and everywhere spendable travel funds, but 


the Helpful Hand of the American Express 
Travel Service assists them in a hundred and 
Very COMPANY one ways—at foreign depots—frontier points, 
CAPITAL customs, in forwarding mail and cables, 
handling their baggage, supplying tickets 
and local information etc. 
| Such service is available to your clients. 
You extend it to them by selling them 
American Express Travelers Cheques. 
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Investment Service for Banks 


HERE is practical significance in the fact that 

our Bond Department is an integral part of a 

large metropolitan banking institution with widely- 
diversified and far-reaching activities. 

It means that the traditions of a half century of 

conservative banking stand back of each transaction. 


It means that financial resources amounting to 
more than four hundred and fifty million dollars give 
assurance of stability and permanency of service. 

It means that in the purchase and sale of invest- 
ment securities the standards of the Illinois Mer- 
chants Trust Company must always be maintained. 


ILLINOIS MERCHANTS TRUST COMPANY 


Capital & Surplus 45 Million Dollars 
CHICAGO 
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Hope Europe 


Discussing Its Feasibility as a Tonic for Continental 


Trade, Provided Tariff Policies Can Be Harmonized 


and especially after establishing 

the new boundary lines laid 
down in the Treaty of Versailles, a 
policy of economic isolation developed 
in every Continental nation in Europe. 
That is, each country undertook the 
development of industries to supply 
ils own wants, and erected high tariff 
walls to make their operation possible, 
whether such industries were actually 
suited to the country or not. This 
policy was the cornerstone on which 
was laid the chaos that continued in 
business life for seven or eight years 
after military peace had been declared. 

At long last a saner outlook is 
beginning to assert itself. The various 
economic conferences have been evi- 
dence of this in a rather vague and 
platitudinous way, but the recent 
successful meeting at Geneva on trade 
barriers was-a much more practical 
and significant affair. That conference 
meant business, and it looks as if a 
good deal of business will result when 
ils recommendations are carried out, 
as some of them certainly will be. 

In both Germany and France it is 
being acutely realized that the dog- 
eat-dog policy of trying to keep out 
each other’s products has been the 
negation of economic sanity. The new 
commercial treaty between them is a 
long step toward commercial peace, but 
many business men who have been in 
Germany in the last few months 
report that the Germans want to go 
much farther. On all sides there is a 
growing feeling that Continental 
Europe is an economic unit and a belief 
that the politician and the war 
monger must give way to the trader 
and the exporter. 

Out of this hopeful situation has 
been resurrected one of the most 
fascinating, if difficult, projects ever 
conceived—a plan for a_ super- 
currency for Europe. This is a plan 
often discussed in the past by theorists, 
but which practical bankers have never 
encouraged, believing that while na- 
tionalism was in the saddle it would be 
futile to strive for such an admittedly 


A: the close of the World War, 
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By FRANK PLACHY, Jr. 


desirable objective. But economic 
forces have a way of compelling 
obedience. A man may be as patriotic 
as he likes, but he must have work and 
he must eat. Any plan that is likely 
to facilitate abundance of work and 
food in Europe in the next few years is 
going to receive the most earnest 
consideration. 

It is interesting to note that while 
Continental opinion looks favorably on 
the super-currency project, British 


Photographs Copyright by Ewing Galloway 
and International Newsreel 
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The Wechsel Bank, Ludwig Strasse, 


opinion is frankly hostile. This can 
be explained on perfectly natural and 
logical grounds. The British, being 
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the nearest to free trade of any 
nation, look with approval on any 
movement tending toward tariff reduc- 
tion on the Continent or elsewhere. 
But the present tariff reduction move- 
ment in Europe is exclusively a 
Continental affair—that is, it hopes 
to make the Continent a real economic 
unit, mainly in order that it may 
compete more successfully with Great 
Britain on the one hand and America 
on the other. 

The Continent does not regard 
Britain as being in Europe, and this 
is an attitude that the British have 
difficulty in meeting, because for 
nearly two centuries prior to 1914 it 
was the diplomatic policy of Britain 
to abstain from European affairs 
except as a mediator, whenever pos- 
sible, and to maintain that 
‘splendid isolation,” in Disraeli’s 
phrase, which in the past proved 
so wise a policy. In tariff dealings 
with the Continent, Britain finds 
itself with nothing to trade with. 
In tariff matters the British are 
in much the same relation to the 
Continent as is the United States 
in naval matters, when negotiating 
with the British, the Continent 
has all the tariffs and the British 
have all the battleships. 

A super-currency for the Con- 
tinent, therefore, following 


the eminent Swedish economist, is 
strongly of the opinion that a super- 
currency for Europe is impracticable, 
and he upholds the British point of 
view. In the course of an article 
contributed to the London 
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authority of the very highest capacity, 
The administration is the essential 
side of the whole currency question.” 

Professor Cassel goes on to say that 
“The purchasing power which each 


Financial Times on the 


subject, he says: 

“Money is not merely a 
piece of metal of a definite 
weight. The money of a 
modern country like Eng- 
land is an abstract unit in 
which all values are reck- 


The German Bank of Munich 


on a genuine tariff union of 


The Commerce and Private Bank, Nurnberg 


nation gives to its monetary 

unit by means of an adequate 

restriction of the supply of means 

of payment is the base of its 

exchange as compared with other 
currencies. 

“Each nation has, by never- 
ceasing efforts, to keep up this 
value of its exchange. Its bal- 
ance of trade is very much de- 
pendent on the purchasing power 
of its currency, and at the same 
time its total balance of payment 

is closely connected with 


some sort among the prin- 
cipal nations there, would 
tend to isolate Britain even 
more than at present, and 
it might displace the pound 
sterling from the hoped-for 
ascendancy to which it is 
again climbing since the 
restoration of the gold 
standard. 

Professor Gustav Cassel, 


the whole financial and tariff 


policy of the country.” 
Right at this point is 
where the proponents of the 
super-currency take 
issue with Prof. Cassel. 
They say that if tariff 
policies can once be har- 
monized, nothing stands in 
the way of the creation of 
the currency which they 
believe will prove such a 
tonic to Continental trade. 
Prof. Cassel’s article was 
shown to George Bernard 
Shaw, the great British 
dramatist, who, although 


his literary reputation far 


oned. The purchasing power of 
that unit depends upon a certain 
limitation of the means of pay- 
ment recognized as_ representing 
this unit. These means are mainly 
bank notes and bank deposits sub- 
ject to be drawn upon by checks. 

“The whole mass of these bankers’ 
means of payment has constantly 
to be restricted so as to create 
that scarcity of the means of pay- 
ment which is required for keeping 
the pound sterling in a certain 
purchasing power and thereby in 
a certain parity with gold. The 
attainment of this end obviously 
requires a most complicated and 


a continuous supervision of a central 


overshadows his standing as 
an economist, has been all 
his life a most orthodox and per- 
sistent exponent of sound economics. 
His own financial success is perhaps as 
good evidence of this as could be 
adduced. Mr. Shaw has long been a 
strong supporter of the super-currency 
plan. The following is his comment 
on Prof. Cassel’s views: 

“All this is very true, but it omits 
the vital point that nothing but the 
convertibility of a national currency 
into gold can fortify it against the 
temptation to inflate which is con- 
tinually operating, and to which all 
governments succumb more or less 
under the strain of war. 

“A European currency does not 
need the full realization of the idea of a 
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European super-state. A European 
Federal Bank of Issue can come along 
before that. And for currency pur- 
poses it can begin by a federation of a 
group, or even a pair, of European 


Issue. During the war, when European 
currencies were blowing here, there 
and everywhere, Swiss coins and bank- 
notes were monetary rocks in an 
inflationary sea. If anything can be 
said to be unthinkable in 


this world, then the mili- 
tary invasion or occupa- 
tion of Switzerland is un- 
thinkable. There is no 
nation, under any con- 
ceivable circumstances, 
whose interest would lead 
it to attack Switzerland in 


The gold vaults, Reichsbank, Berlin 


Inspecting new half-crowns, Royal Mint, London 
states. Neither I nor any other 
moderately sane person thinks 
it a simple matter, but nothing 
is gained by exaggerating its 
difficulties.” 

As matters stand, the greatest 
obstacle to the achievement of 
this great advance is the manner 
in which the small new nations 
cling tenaciously to the doctrine 
of self-determination, that un- 
fortunate American contribution 
to the troubles of post-war 
Europe. Discussing the 


entire subject editorially, 


of France over the past two years is 
such as to give the whole world 
confidence in its capability. It is 
further held that should Germany, 
after entering such a scheme, attempt 
to use it for its own ends, the 
authority, prestige and influence of 
the Director-General of Reparations 
would be enough to keep Germany 
in line. But this, say the plan’s 
adherents, is borrowing trouble, be- 
cause it would be all to the ad- 
vantage of Germany’s trade and 
future prosperity to make such a 
central bank a complete success. 
It is obvious, of course, that it is the 
example of the United States which 
encourages those who hope to see this 
scheme realized. America’s freedom 
from internal exchange troubles is the 
envy of every business man, 
exporter and importer in Europe. 
Those who oppose the plan— 
and this is what will impress 
itself upon American thinkers — 
forget what a long, hard and 
painful road the United States 
traveled before it attained its 
splendid financial stability of 
today. 
There was a time, as every 
American bank man knows, when 
the currencies issued by the 
banks of the various _ states 
fluctuated quite as vigor- 


ously as any European cur- 


and in a most destructive 
way, the London Financial 
Times nevertheless says: “‘If 
the States of Europe were 
by some miracle to become 
united and tear down their 
tariff barriers, except those 
erected against non-European 
countries, the establishment 
of a uniform currency would 
be not only a certainty but 
a necessity.” (Italics mine.) 

Before finishing this sub- 
ject, there are twoviewpoints 
that ought to be outlined, 
consisting of the way those 


rencies did during the war 
or have done since. The 
first necessity of a paying 
teller’s equipment for dec- 
ades was one of the in- 
numerable “bank note re- 
porters” giving the value 
of the notes of the banks 
throughout the country. 
Furthermore, the opponents 

(Continued on page 64) 


Europeans who are favor- 


able to the idea look at it 
and the thoughts that are 
likely to occur to those Americans 
who are familiar with the monetary 
and banking history of their own 
country. To take the European view- 
point first, Prof. Cassel, it will be 
recalled, said: “The attainment of 
this end obviously requires a most 
complicated and most perfect ma- 
chinery, and a continuous supervision 
of a central authority of the very 
highest capacity. The administration 
is the essential side of the whole cur- 
rency question.” 

To this the proponents of the plan 
say: “Exactly. And Switzerland, 
with its capable bankers, is the 
logical and almost foregone selection 
of the location for a European Bank of 


The Bank of Vienna 


a future war, any more than it did 
in the World War. A central bank 
established in Switzerland and in 
which France, Belgium, Germany, 
Holland, Czechoslovakia and Italy 
held joint ownership, would be 
such a tonic that trade over the 
whole Continent would experience 
a tremendous impetus.” 

It is believed that if these nations 
would enter such a banking scheme, 
the remaining Continental nations 
would come in in self-defense. It 
is further held that the Bank of 
France, with its huge gold stocks, 
would inevitably exercise a con- 
trolling influence in such an institu- 
tion and that the record of the Bank 
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Now You Know How Soon Savings Will Double or Return 
a Specified Income at a Specified Rate as per Tabulation 


HEN this century was in its 

early teens, bank advertisers 

were beginning to show the 
wonders of compound interest. Some 
wrote about true instances, old pass 
books, forgotten for a generation or 
two brought in by owners who were 
astounded at finding their deposits 
multiplied three, four, or six times. 
Others wrote of Ben Franklin’s historic 
trust fund, while still others stirred the 
imagination with the number of billion 
dollars interest a cent would earn at 
3 per cent for a thousand years. 

Such examples brought compound 
interest to the people’s attention with 
a great deal of force. They revealed 
its long term possibilities and created 
the feeling that compound interest was 
really vital. No doubt thousands 
received encouragement to save by 
learning how money grows when at 
work, 

Bank men, bookkeepers and adver- 
tising writers burned much midnight 
oil to figure startling interest problems 
by laborious arithmetic. Then some- 
one discovered a new way to find how 
long money takes to double itself at or- 
dinary rates, compounded. Weneedonly 
divide 72 by the rate of interest and we 
get the number of years. Thus money 
at 3 per cent doubles itself in twenty- 
four years, at 4 per cent eighteen years, 
at 5 per cent fourteen years plus, at 
6 per cent twelve years, etc. 

Someone else found out how soon 
money will increase by 50 per cent: 
simply divide 42 by the interest rate 
for the number of years. For example, 
$100 at 4 per cent compound interest 
will grow to $150 in ten and one-half 
years, dividing 42 by 4. Or, the $100 
having grown to $200 in eighteen years, 
it will add another hundred in ten and 
one-half years, increasing itself by half. 

Then with $300 on deposit, the 
money will increase itself by a third in 
seven and one-half years more (dividing 
30 by 4, the interest rate number); thus 
another $100 is added. The principal, 
now $400, will increase by 25 per cent 
in just less than six years (dividing 
23 by 4, the interest rate number), and 
next it will increase by 20 per cent, 
adding still another $100 in almost five 
years (dividing 19 by the interest rate 
number). 

Those figures 72, 42, 30, 23, and 19, 
which we divide by the interest rate, 
are very interesting. They served well 
in the early days solving static com- 
pound interest problems where no 


By RALPH B. BLODGETT 


money is ever deposited. We shall see 
later on how they slash off nearly all 
the arithmetical work of figuring vital, 
practical programs by which men can 
actually work toward their own inde- 
pendence. 

The year of 1916 came with the 
Centennial Thrift Campaign of the 
American Bankers Association to mark 
the first century of savings banking. 
New conceptions in bank publicity were 
dawning. Bankers were just beginning 
to advertise that saving was not a static 
compound interest affair, but rather a 
dynamic living program of regular 
deposits. They were just beginning to 
tell the world how much faster accounts 
would grow when cultivated, just be- 
ginning to cultivate the accounts 
already on their books. 


HE war came. Its Liberty bond 

issues opened the people’s eyes to 
investment possibilities. The old star- 
tling compound interest revelations 
were losing their effect. The world was 
moving faster. People couldn’t wait 
eighteen years to see their money 
doubled at 4 per cent. Bookkeepers 
and advertising men were burning the 
midnight current to find out how large 
an account will grow in five, ten, and 
fifteen years with steady deposits all 
the way. That was infinitely more 
interesting. It showed how a start of a 
few dollars would mount into hundreds 
and thousands. 

No one but an automaton would ever 
save five dollars a week in a bank for 
ten years straight. Only a man with 
$260 to pay as premiums on non- 
dividend life insurance would stick to 
such an unvarying program, and even 
he might increase his insurance. Yet 
the schedules and programs suggested 
had great value in showing savers the 
practical possibilities of compound 
interest. The labor of figuring interest 
on such programs was much greater 
than the static interest problems. 
Tabulated forms were devised to serve 
as short cuts, but they would not fit 
everywhere. 

Savers were rapidly becoming 
investors; they no longer stuck to 
savings bank rates of interest. There 
was great diversity in actual practice, 
nothing approximating any regular 
standard. 

Consider the importance of interest. 

Those who have done the strenuous 


part of their life work need more rest, 
they want to take things easier, have 
longer vacations, travel some, and 
take other forms of recreation. They 
need a secondary income to supplement 
their lowered earnings. They want to 
leave their widows well fixed when they 
depart. If they have saved regularly 
throughout their prime, roughly the 
second quarter century of life, they will 
have a comfortable income from their 
capital. Some of it may be invested in 
the home, but a home well built and 
priced right should save more in rent 
than the taxes, insurance and upkeep. 
The profit of several per cent should be 
earned and saved. However the inde- 
pendence fund is invested, a third or 
possibly even half of it will eventually 
consist of compounded earnings on the 
capital saved. 

Three general types of saving purposes 
normally exist in family life, those of 
the children, the home maker and the 
bread-winner. The children are in the 
business of growing up; they want roller 
skates, tennis rackets, and other sport- 
ing goods, camping trips, musical 
instruments and music lessons, car- 
penters tools, cameras, film developing 
outfits, canoes, bicycles and other 
things that will develop their physical 
strength, alertness, imagination, and 
natural talents. As they grow toward 
maturity their interests will expand. 
Saving for education, home establish- 
ment or small business enterprises will 
come easy if they are trained to the 
habit of saving for their heart’s desires. 
Compound interest plays little part 
in their lives, although its possibilities 
will interest them. 


HE mother’s chief business in life is 

to make a good home. She very natu- 
rally saves part of her houeshold allow- 
ance for a kitchen cabinet, a radio, new 
rugs, or table linen, and even the next 
family car which has been called the 
out-door home. Compound interest is 
of some little importance to her saving 
program. The father, however, is in 
the business of providing the home and 
the income for his family. From his 
share of the income he will save for the 
home, for business capital, for life 
insurance premiums, for investment 
securities. In short, he saves the 
permanent capital that will make his 
family independent. Paying life insur- 
ance premiums is a saving program of 
twenty years, thirty years or more; he 
takes that as a matter of course. Saving 
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the independence fund is also a lifetime 
program, or rather a program for his 
second quarter century of life when 
his earning capacity is highest. Let 
bank advertising teach him to regard it 
that way. Let it show him that he 
need save but little more than half his 
fortune and let compound interest do 
the rest. 

If he saves $25 per month from his 
income, how long before he will have 
an interest income of $25 per month? 
According to the program table printed 
in this article, we divide 72 by the 
interest rate number to get the number 
of years. At 3 per cent, twenty-four 
years; at 4 per cent eighteen; at 5 
per cent fourteen plus and at 6 per cent 
only twelve. Hence how long must 
he keep on saving 
and compound- 


= 


ing his spending power by $300 a year, 
he might take his wife for a Great Lakes 
cruise, or a trip to Yellowstone, or 
perhaps drive her across a few states in 
his comfortable sedan. A few years later 
he can begin spending a couple of 
hundred dollars a year from his invest- 
ment income, letting the rest compound. 


AS the years roll on he can gradu- 

ally spend more and more of that 
investment income until at length he is 
spending all of it. If his earning power 
declines, his standards of living will 
not. More probably, under such a 
program he will maintain his health, . 
vigor, and earning power. Instead of 
retiring, he will enjoy a_ steadily 
increasing spending allowance; he will 


Nine 


principle. After working for the better 
part of a year in woods and saw mill, 
they “‘shack up” for a few months to 
rest, while spending their saved wages. 
Recuperated they head again for the 
tall timber as fit as ever. Married men. 
however, need a regular lifetime pro- 
gram of saving and investing in order to 
build an enjoyable competence. 

Life should be a process of growing 
richer all the way. The child wants to 


grow continually richer in possessions, 


experience and all-round development; 
youth and early maturity should mean 
still greater enrichment. Wives and 
mothers want new things to enrich 
and beautify their home life, and to 
ease the housework. Bread winners 
should regard the building of their 
independence 


ing his interest to 
get an additional 
$25 per month 
income? Divide 
42 by the interest 
rate number and 
you have the ad- 


The Savings Program Table 


Save and invest a certain average sum throughout your working years, and add 
all the interest to your growing capital. For convenience let us say $240 per year, 
although it works out the same for any other amount. 
how many years will your interest income equal— 


Call $240 the unit. In 


fund as a long 
term savings pro- 
gram like that of 
life insurance. 
Dollar education 
is the keynote of 
modern bank 


pete Per Cent ‘Amount Divide by the Years at Years at Years at pu blici ty. It 
ditional number of Unit Rate 1% 5% 6% encourages 
f years. How 20 4 1 434 3 
pad longer yet 25 60 23 584 4% 4 
3314 80 30 7% 5 
to get the third AO 96 33 8% 6% 5% things they want 
$25 per month 10/4 most, to curb 
income, makin fo 
$75 in all? Divide 6624 160 52 3 1014 824 
30 by the number 80 190 61 15% 12 10 ments in the near 
of the average in- 100 240 72 18 15% 12 future,and for the 
him keep right on Keeping on with this saving, investing, and interest compounding program, anger rewsres in 


saving the same 
old monthly 
amount and com- 
pounding his in- 
terest at the same 
old average rate. 
For his fourth 


For the second, 
For the third, 
For the fourth, 
For the fifth, 


how many additional years will it take for each additional unit of income? 


thedistant future, 
such as children’s 


— week education and an 
$480 42 10% 8% 7 investment in- 
= 1% 5 come. 
24 4% 4 The rofit- 
1200 19 434 4 3 mostp 


able form of 


unit of income, 

divide 23 by the number of the interest 
rate, and for his fifth, divide 19 by 
that number. 

Suppose he saves an average of $25 
per month for twenty-nine years, the 
extent of his prime. And suppose his 
capital earns an average rate of 54 
per cent. He will then have an invested 
income of $75 per month. If he keeps 
on earning the same old salary, he can 
stop saving and have $25 per month 
more to spend from his salary. His 
spending power is thus increased by 
$100 per month. His children, grown 
up, will be on their own, his twenty- 
and thirty-pay life policies will be paid 
up. If his earnings have averaged 
$3,000, he could take a $2,000 job and 
live better than ever. Or he could 
take two whole months of carefree 
vacation each year, spending $700 more 
than his ordinary living expenses mean- 
while. More probably he would ease 
off gradually. He might quit saving 
after twenty-two years and let his in- 
come compound of itself. Thus increas- 


realize his fond hopes for travel abroad 
or for a summer cottage where he can 
fish and rest and provide his grand- 
children with healthful summer outings. 
Whatever forms of semi-retirement 
and recreation he has long dreamed of, 
he can at last enjoy. Work has by this 
time become the breath of life to him. 
Complete retirement would be unen- 
durable, it would eventually kill him. 


HIS form of gradual easing off is 

ideal for the business executive and 
professional man, also for the clerk, 
the steel worker, the school teacher, 
the salaried office worker, and the 
factory foreman. 

B. C. Forbes, biographer of Big 
Business executives, urges them to shift 
part of their burdens to younger 
shoulders as age creeps along and to 
skip off to Europe for three months 
every year. That way they will keep 
in fighting trim for still greater achieve- 
ments. Out in Montana I have known 
aging lumber jacks who follow the same 


dollar education 
for banks and 
trust companies is that which guides 
men in building up their independence 
funds, that which offers definite, practi- 
cal, workable programs of saving and in- 
vesting. Figuring long term compound 
interest problems by laborious arith- 
metic is a tedious process for the adver- 
tising man. Our savings program table, 
printed herein, offers him a short cut 
to the solution of almost any regular 
savings program. In a few minutes 
while writing an ad he can work out a 
twenty-year program on the front of 
an envelope. 

He addresses men of all ages with 
various amounts of capital already 
saved, and with various saving ca- 
pacities. A friend of mine saves $40 
per month, and makes his capital 
earn around 5% per cent. He wanted 
to know how soon he could stop saving 
and have that $40 each month to spend, 
besides having $60 each month in 
interest on his capital. In other words, 
if his salary continues the same, how 
soon could he have $1,200 per year 
; (Continued on page 54) 
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THE BURROUGHS 


In a pistol match, the ards of the 
Franklin Trust Company, of Philadelphia, 
defeated the guards of the Fidelity- 
Philadelphia Trust Company, score 258 to 
223. H. Ennis Jones, vice-president of the 
Franklin Trust Company, is shown 
presenting to the winning team a prize of 
$50 in gold Pv + eng by the president, C. 


ison Harris, Jr. 


© KEYSTONE 


The bank is first to greet the eye as you arrive at Post Hotel, St. Moritz, 
Switzerland, for the winter sports. It is the Banque Rhetique 


Left to right, the gentlemen are E. W. Phelps, 
of Swift & Company, W. L. Ross, president of the 
Nickel Plate Railroad, and Ralph Bender, a six- 
teen-year-old farm lad, posing for the picture 
with Ralph's ize steer in the lobby of the 
Union Trust Ecompane. Cleveland. e steer 
won grand prize at the Cleveland Live Stock 
Show. Selling it to Swift & Company, Ralph 
received their check for $2,200 presented by Mr. 
Ross representative of his road’s position as lead- 
ing carrier of live stock in the territory. Ralph 
then deposited the check in a Union Trust 
savings account. Thus everybody was happy 


© HARRIS & EWING 


Miss Mary M. 
O'Reilly is Assist- 
ant Director of 
the Mint. For 
many years she 
hasbeen the guid- 
ing spirit and re- 
sponsible execu- 
tive in the work, 
though her supe- 
rior officer 
changes usually 
with each ad- 
ministration in 
Washington 
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A feature of the new home of the First 
National Bank & Trust Company of 
Waynesboro, Pa., is a ‘‘Trust Lounge,”’ 
shown below the picture of the main en- 
trance. Here amid comfortable, home- 
like surroundings, the executives of the 
bank are enabled more easily to meet the 
relatives of a testator to discuss arrange- 
ments for administration of the estate of 
the deceased 


© INTERNATIONAL 


W. M. Massie, Fort Worth, president of the 
Texas Bankers’ Association, is photographed in 
the act of writing the association's first check 
fulfilling its agreement to pay $5,000 as a stand- 
ing offer for dead bank robbers. This ‘‘first 
blood’? went to the sheriff of Ector County 


© INTERNATIONAL 


nets 
changer recently 
exhibited in Lon- 
don. The device 
changes ten shill- 
ing or one pound 
notes 


‘ 
Eleven 
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aste Paper the Note 


Defining Particularly a Non-trading Partnership and 
the Warranties of an Endorser as the Law Sees Them 


AKE the note case in an average 

bank in an average town and 

weigh it, and it will be discovered 
that the contents, by first cost, are 
worth a dollar or two—bond paper 
being priced at about twenty-five cents 
per pound. Carried on the books of 
this average bank, however, the con- 
tents of the note case run well up 
toward a million dollars. The magic 
that makes a couple of dollars’ worth 
of blank paper worth nearly a million 
is one of the marvels of our civilization, 
and is possible, of course, because of 
our system of credit. And the bunch 
of slips in the note case of any bank, 
worth, as they are, ten or more times 
the total capital and surplus, embody 
the crux of the business of that bank. 

For this discussion no banker need 
acknowledge it, but some of the slips 
in any bank are “not worth the paper 
they are written on’’—a term used 
many times—and when any slip gets 
that way, it is even more worthless 
than that; it is worth less than nothing, 
for there is an element of expense in 
getting rid of it along with the other 
waste paper the janitor clears out. 
Now, good bond paper is strong and 
tough and will stand a lot. of handling 
before becoming frayed at the edges. 
No, it is not excessive handling that 
transforms such a slip into waste 
paper, though, to be sure, the slips 
that get that way do show signs of 
much handling, as a rule. 

It is not the purpose to discuss 
credits, frozen or melted, or to point 
out how much smarter the banker 
would have been to take adequate 
security. True, a lot of the slips 
become waste paper because the credit 
of the makers suddenly congeals, but 
if I knew how to stop that kind of loss, 
I’d immediately go into the banking 
business and be more successful than 
any other banker in the known world; 
and since I don’t know, it does not 
seem fitting for me to undertake to 
set out any theories. But there are 
some factors, both in the magic that 
makes a slip of paper worth $5,000 
and in the circumstances that may 
make the same piece of paper worth 
less than nothing, about which I am 
able to give information. And ihfor- 
mation is a useful commodity. 

For instance, there was Roger Quinn, 
president of the Mapleton State Bank. 
I know all about Roger and his bank, 
for I created them and introduced them 
to the readers of this magazine a year 


By ARTHUR F. McCARTY 
Part I 


or two ago. Well, Roger had a slip 
of paper in his note case signed by 
John Maltby, who thereby promised 
to pay the sum of $1,236 with interest 
on a day certain, and on the back of 
the note was the signature of Rufus 
Irwin, a well-to-do land owner of the 


To Prevent ‘‘Waste Paper”’ 


Those who remember ‘Chester 
Gage,’’ “‘Lyman Chase,” “Roger 
Quinn,” their associates and cus- 
tomers in the ‘‘Seedgrowers Na- 
tional Bank"’ and the “‘Mapleton 
State Bank,”’ characters and finan- 
cial institutions around whom 
Arthur F. McCarty wove his semi- 
fiction articles explaining and ap- 
plying every-day points of banking 
law in this magazine several years 
ago, will be especially interested 
in this first article of a new series 
from the same author. 

‘‘Waste Paper in the Note Files” 
is written to present the facts and 
the law in cases involving notes, 
checks and drafts in two general 
classes of banks—those in small 
towns and those in medium-sized 
cities. Again the two classes will 
be respectively typified by the 
‘‘Mapleton State Bank’’ and the 
‘*Seedgrowers National Bank.” 


county. On the “day certain,” John 
Maltby went to the bank and broke 
the news to Roger Quinn that he 
could not meet that note just then but 
could in two weeks’ time, which was 
not an unreasonable delay, so Quinn 
extended the note for two weeks. 
Before Roger did that, the slip of 
paper was worth $1,236 and interest, 
but after he did it, the thing was 
waste paper! 

It doesn’t make the slightest differ- 
ence whether the note was originally 
given to Rufus Irwin and by him sold, 
transferred and endorsed to the bank, 
or whether Rufus Irwin was an accom- 
modation endorser. Rufus Irwin, as 
endorser of the note, was discharged 
by the extension of time given the 
principal obligor without the endor- 
ser’s consent. And John Maltby was 
insolvent, just holding on day by day, 
and before ten days had elapsed, went 
completely blooey. The general rule 
of law in all the states is that an exten- 


_ sion of time relieves an endorser unless 


he has waived or consented to it. 

Some bankers have paid little atten- 
tion, perhaps, to the fine print in the 
note forms prepared with so much 
pains by their lawyers; others have 
used any old form of note whatever; 
and Roger Quinn was one of the latter. 
The courts hold that a written or 
printed provision in a note, consenting 
to extension of time and renewal, binds 
the endorsers, as well as the payors. 
And, incidentally, it is held that taking 
a demand note from the maker of a 
note is not a renewal of the original 
note nor an extension of time, since 
the demand note can be called the 
next minute. 

Other bankers may have wondered 
at the purpose of a clause quite uni- 
versally used in note forms, reading: 
‘“‘Demand, presentment, non-payment, 
protest and notice of protest waived.” 
Well — 

Some of you may remember the 
Seedgrowers National Bank that flour- 
ished in these pages a few years ago. 
The incident to be related happened to 
the Seedgrowers before Lyman Chase, 
the young teller, discovered that a 
knowledge of the rudiments of banking 
law was worth having and before his 
enthusiasm had inoculated Chester 
Gage, the cashier and managing officer. 
The Seedgrowers National had two or 
three different note forms but also had 
the careless habit o° using the first one 
that fell to hand when a note was to be 
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written up on which there were to be 
accommodation signers. Now, an ac- 
commodation signer may be primarily 
liable or he may be only secondarily 
liable. If the note says “‘we’’ promise 
to pay, and the accommodation signer 
puts his name below the maker’s on 
the face of the note, he is a joint maker 
and nothing will discharge him except 
payment or other defense sufficient 
also to discharge the principal maker. 
But if he writes his name on the back, 
or if his signature appears over a 
guaranty that the note will be paid, he 
is in a different category and is en- 
titled to notice immediately if the note 
is not paid at maturity —in 
other terms, such a signer is 
“secondarily”’ liable. 

In some instances, one 
secondarily liable must pay 
only when the maker’s pay- 
ing ability is exhausted, such 
as by a suit resulting in no 
(or but partial) recovery; 
in most instances, however, 
the secondary obligor is up 
against it as soon as default 
and protest occur and notice 
of non-payment and protest 
reaches him. The rule that 
the endorser is entitled to 
notice of non-payment is 
founded in good logic. The 
courts have said that the 
notice is to give him timely 
information so he may take 
what steps he chooses to 
protect himself, such as seiz- 
ing property in the hands 
of the maker of the note 
for whom he has “gone 
security.” 

The Seedgrowers had a 
note with two names, one 
of which was on the back of 
the note, and this name was 
an endorsement for transfer; 
that is, the endorser had 
been the owner of the 
note, which had been written up by 
the cashier as an accommodation to the 
two customers, one the maker and the 
other the creditor. The form was not 
one containing the clause quoted above, 
and when the Seedgrowers later pur- 
chased the note and let it go past due 
without notifying the endorser, it had 
a narrow escape from the waste paper 
result, being saved only by the fact 
that the endorser did not attempt to 
get out of it (as he could have done) but 
instead immediately ran down the 
maker and forced him to come across 
with part payment and a new note for 
the remainder with security. In all 
the states that have adopted the 
Negotiable Instruments Law, it is 
generally held now that an accommo- 
dation endorser is entitled to the same 
notice of non-payment as an endorser 
for transfer, and that failure to notify 
discharges the endorser. However, if 


the paper is non-negotiable, an en- 
dorser other than for transfer is not 
entitled to notice. 

An endorser may be discharged in 
other ways. Consider a case occurring 
in Tennessee, now reported in the law 
books and to be found as Fox vs. 
Cortner, in 145 Tenn., 482; 239 S. W., 
1069; 22 A. L. R., 1341. The facts. 
make a fairly good story. 

Fox brought suit against Cortner 
and Wood as makers, Coffey as surety 
and Thomas as endorser of a promis- 
sory note. He recovered judgment 
against all except Wood, and appealed 
to the Supreme Court of Tennessee 


When the party was 

over, Cortner had 

‘ood’s signature to 
the new note 


from the judgment in favor of defend- 
ant Wood. Wood’s defense was that 
he had not signed the note at all, or, 
if he had, was too drunk to know what 
he was doing. The evidence established 
that Wood had not, as a matter of fact, 
signed the original note for the debt, 
and that his signature thereon had been 
forged, but that when that bad state 
of affairs became known to the holder, 
Fox, he got after Thomas and Cortner, 
who in turn got busy, and shortly 
thereafter, Fox received a new note in 
the mail with the same signatures as 
the first one, and the added names of 
two men as witnesses to the signatures 
of Wood, maker, and Coffey, surety. 
Then Fox had a talk with Mr. Wood 
and asked Wood if he had signed this 
new note. Wood declared he had not. 
But Fox was satisfied that Wood was 
lying this time and had really signed 
the new note, so he took it, but did not 


Thirteen 


deliver the old one. Upon maturity of 
the new note, Fox sued on it. The 
results are interesting to all bankers. 

Nobody had claimed at any time 
that Wood was anything but an ac- 
commodation signer, though a joint 
maker, having received no part of the 
consideration, and the court held, 
among other points, that “‘notice by an 
alleged accommodation maker of a 
note in response to an inquiry by one to 
whom the note has been offered, that 
the note is a forgery, is a revocation of 
the signature.”” It is believed that the 
same rule would hold as to any endorser 
or maker, for it is notice in time to a 
possible purchaser or other 
taker of a note that the 
party does not intend to be 
bound, and, it appears, such 
revocation is good even if 
the signature was not forged, 
if notice is given in time. 
See Bank of Tennessee vs. 
Johnson, 1 Swan, 217. 

The testimony at the trial 
of the Fox case was that 
when Cortner was called to 
account for having delivered 
a note with Wood’s signa- 
ture forged thereon, he, 
Cortner, took a bottle of 
whiskey and called upon 
Wood, who was a kinsman, 
took Wood out in an 
automobile and got him 
thoroughly soused, and when 
the party was over, Cortner 
had Wood’s signature to 
the new note. And the 


fiza fn court refused to hold Wood, 
ed ny, not because he was drunk 
when he signed the new 
be. note, but because he had 


revoked his signature before 
Fox had taken the note as payment of 
the old one. 

In the Bank of Tennessee case, an 
endorser told a director of the bank 
that he had endorsed no bills for one 
Connor, that he would not endorse any, 
and that he did not wish the bank to 
take any bills from Connor with the 
endorser’s name on them. The bank 
went ahead and bought some bills 
of exchange. The endorser had en- 
dorsed them, thinking they were notes 
given for a different purpose. The 
court held that the statements made 
to the bank director amounted to a 
revocation of the endorser’s signature. 

Out in Washington, J. H. Gordon 
and W. C. Marburger knew of a piece 
of good potato land, so they rented it 
in partnership to farm it together. 
While the farming operations were 
going on, Marburger, who was in 
actual charge of the job of raising 
potatoes on the land, borrowed $300 
from W. J. Aumiller and gave a note 
secured by a chattel mortgage on the 
growing crop belonging to the partner- 
ship. W. J. Aumiller might as well 
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have been a bank, for banks are 
frequently called upon to lend money 
to men in partnership carrying on a 
farming operation. In the resulting 
suit, the court held that a farming 
operation is a non-trading one and that 
this partnership was a non-trading 
partnership; and that one partner of 
such firm cannot bind the partnership 
property or the property of the other 
partner, as in a trading partnership, 
unless specially authorized by the other 
partner. The decision gave Aumiller 
claim only on the share of Marburger 
in the potato growing enterprise, since 
the evidence did not show that any of 
the money had been used for the benefit 
of the partnership; and, as Marburger 
had already dissipated more than his 
half of the crop, the holder of the note 
(which might have been a bank) had 
only a piece of waste paper. See 
Gordon vs. Aumiller, 187 Pac., 354; 
9 A. L. R., 369. 


‘THE difficulty here is to determine just 

what is a non-trading partnership. 
At first glance one can see little if any 
difference between a farming operation 
and, say, the operation of a factory. 
Both sell the product on the market; 
both buy raw materials, those of the 
farmer being seed, fertilizer and the 
like; both may have a labor pay roll; 
and both may find it necessary to 
borrow money. But the law books lay 
it down that “fa partnership for the 
purpose of working land or raising 
crops, being a non-trading partnership, 
the general rule naturally follows that a 
member of such a firm has no implied 
authority to bind the firm by the 
execution of commercial paper.” 

It is generally held, however, that if 
it is the common usage of the com- 


munity for such an enterprise to borrow 
money, or if it is necessary for the 
transaction of the firm’s business and 
the money is used in the business, so if 
the acting partner has been authorized 
by the other or the other has ratified the 
act by retaining the benefits, the part- 
nership is bound. And this seems to 
put the lender upon inquiry as to where 
the money is to go. In Tanner vs. 
Hyde (every hide encounters a tanner 
sooner or later), 31 Pac., 344, several 
partners gave a partnership note for a 
harvester unknown to one of the firm. 
When suit was brought, the court 
found that while, doubtless, it was 
nice to have the harvester, it was not 
necessary to the operation, and since 
the one partner had not authorized its 
purchase nor the giving of the note, 
he was not liable nor was the partner- 
ship property. The note was waste 
paper, except as the holder could realize 
from the ones who had signed it. 
Down in North Carolina, J. M. 
Carver and J. W. Crafton engaged in a 
game of cards, beginning with modest 
stakes. As the game progressed, how- 
ever, the enthusiasm of the players 
led them to increase the stakes, and 
when Carver had lost all his cash, the 
game proceeded on the basis of a 
promissory note which Carver wrote 
out, signed and threw into the pot as 
money. The statutes of North Caro- 
lina, as in most of the states, make such 
a note void, and a void note is no good 
even in the hands of a purchaser for 
value. The Wachovia Bank & Trust 
Company bought that slip of waste 
paper from Crafton and paid him $690 
for it, the face of it being $700. Waste 
paper —for the courts have said time 
and again that anything void simply is 
not —it does not exist at all as a legal 
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instrument. In deciding cases in- 
volving illegality of consideration, 
such as notes given for corporation 
stock, the test of the rights of a 
transferee for value is always whether 
the note is merely invalid or whether 
it is absolutely void. A note given fora 
gambling debt is absolutely void 
almost anywhere, and a usurious note 
is in the same category. 


walt a minute! Wait a minute! 
Crafton endorsed the note when he 
transferred it to the bank, and by that 
act made a new independent contract 
between him and the bank, by which 
Crafton guaranteed certain things. 
Now, class, do you recall what the 
warranties of an endorser are? He 
warrants, among other matters, that 
the bill is a valid and subsisting obliga- 
tion. So, in the suit entitled Wachovia 
Bank & Trust Company vs. Crafton, 
(107 S. E., 316; A. L. R., 1376) the 
bank was permitted to recover from 
the endorser. 

Let us suppose, however, that, as is 
the case usually, this bank had 
purchased the note on the strength of 
the responsibility of the maker and not 
the responsibility of the endorser, the 
maker being the only one of the two 
worth the sum involved. Waste 
paper! 

There are many cases in the books 
on the point of liability of maker 
where the note is not void but merely 
invalid, such as notes given for sub- 
scriptions to the capital stock of a 
corporation. Unless the buyer of 
such a slip of paper has notice, or 
grounds to suspect, or possesses facts 
that would put a prudent man on in- 
quiry respecting the consideration of 
the note, he becomes a holder in due 


(Continued on page 55) 


A note given for a gambling debt is absolutely void—but wait a minute ! 
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Vogue Insurance Trust 


The Various Plans of Promotion That Have Been Effective 
With the Banks and Insurance Companies in Co-operation 


development has received the at- 

tention during the past five years 
that has been centered on the life 
insurance trusts. Like a minor char- 
acter in a play, it “stole the show” 
from the seasoned stars and then rose 
to stardom in its own right almost 
over night. 

In a way it injected romance into a 
phase of banking that was being 
carried along largely by its own 
momentum. It gave that phase — 
fiduciary service—a shove that has 
sent it careening along at a rate un- 
dreamed before the advent of the insur- 
ance theme. It startled 


Prrevelopmen no phase of trust 


By ALBERT JOURNEAY 


the National Association of Life Under- 
writers. The results of this, broadcast 
to insurance men throughout the land, 
showed a serious situation. It showed 
life insurance money slipping through 
incapable hands of beneficiaries — harm- 
ing in many cases the very people it 
was meant to protect and failing in 
many cases to accomplish the great 
good for which it was intended. 

The life insurance companies met 
this situation face to face. They bent 
their efforts toward selling not only 
an estate but also protection for 

that estate. A few 


trust officers into a 
realization of the im- 


farsighted bankers 


Th —_—— sensed the opportu- 
mensity of their field, oe nity—saw in their 
between Life Insurance and ‘ 

it broadened their Trent Co ; institution natural 
vision and fired anew a allies to the insurance 


their ambition. It took 
by the hand the element 
of merchandising that 
was fighting its way 
into the banking field 
and led it forward into 
an assured place in 
the banker’s plan of 
doing business. 

“But why,” we ask, 


men in the war against 
waste and bent their 
shoulders to the wheel. 
To the inflexible man- 
agement offered by the 
insurance company, 
they added flexibility. 
Results show they were 
amply repaid. Men felt 
greater confidence in 


“has this development 
taken place only in 
the past five years?” 
Life insurance has been 
sold in America for a 
century at least. For 


COMPANY 


the insurance that 
provided management. 
They bought more 
insurance and they 
bought it scientifically, 
which few had done 


fifteen years it has 
formed a large part of 
residuary estates. Why men did not 
turn to it sooner is difficult to under- 
stand. Of course, there are isolated 
cases of the creation of insurance 
trusts before 1920 but probably 98 
per cent of insurance trusts have 
been written since that date. 

My own opinion of the reason for 
its sudden advent on the stage was 
that the need for safe, conservative, 
profitable management of the vast 
funds being accumulated by means of 
life insurance, became so great that 
like a swollen river it overflowed its 
banks and found a natural outlet 
through the trust departments, built 
to conserve and manage wealth. If 
the trust departments hadn’t been 
there, it would have found some other 
outlet, perhaps one built by the 
imsurance companies. That is the 
real reason. The impulse that actually 
imparted motion was the research of 
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before. The insurance 
underwriters began to 
profit and the farsighted bankers began 
to reap a rich harvest of fiduciary 
business —not only insurance trusts, 
but wills, for the two go logically to- 
gether. 

And so at the beginning of the year 
1928 we find the insurance trust firmly 
established in the banking family, 
gaining daily in strength and in ability 
to bring satisfaction and profit to its 
parents. 

It has been interesting to watch its 
development. 

Among the first of the bankers to 
perceive its possibilities was E. Y. 
Chapin, president of the American 
Trust and Banking Company of Chat- 
tanooga, one of the most advanced 


thinkers in trust company matters. 


He sought the co-operation of the 
underwriters in his city —he began the 
education of the people, first, to a need 
of being adequately insured; second, to 


a need of adequate management of 
their insurance; and third, to the 
fitness of his company to supply that 
management. The response was im- 
mediate and gratifying. The insurance 
men profited, too, for nearly three 
millions of insurance was taken out in 
two years at Mr. Chapin’s suggestion — 
insurance that otherwise would not 
have been written. 

At the same time, other trust officers 
in various sections of the country 
began doing the same thing and as 
long as their institutions exist, they 
can look back with pride to the fact 
that they were among the real pioneers 
in the development of this new and 
fertile field of trust service. It would 
be impossible to list all of these com- 
panies here but ranking high among 
them were: the Union Trust Company 
of Detroit, the Central National Bank 
of Cleveland, the Fifth-Third Union 
Trust Company of Cincinnati, the 
State Bank of Chicago, the Colonial 
Trust Company of Pittsburgh, the 
Commerce Trust Company in Kansas 
City, the Peters Trust Company in 
Omaha, the National Bank of Com- 
merce in St. Louis, the National 
Shawmut Bank of Boston, the City 
Trust Company of Indianapolis, the 
Illinois Merchants Trust Company 
of Chicago, the New York Trust Com- 
pany and the Humboldt Bank in San 
Francisco. 

In the smaller cities, among the 
leaders were: the Lima Trust Company 
of Lima, Ohio, the City National Bank 
of Council Bluffs, the Peoples Trust 
and Savings Bank of Rockford, the 
First National Bank of Port Huron, 
Mich., the First National Bank of Fort 
Wayne, and the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany of Knoxville. 


T° these lists could be added prob- 
ably two score other institutions 
scattered from Maine to California. 
Experience has been the _ great 
teacher in this as in all other develop- 
ments. At first the trust companies 
merely sensed a need. Then they 
began to advertise to the public, setting 
forth how they could meet that need. 
Then they found the co-operation of 
the insurance men to be necessary if 
they were going to get anywhere and 
so they began to make overtures to 
them. Nobody heretofore had given 
the insurance man anything —he had 
had to battle for what he got, and so 
when the banks began to dine him 
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and advertise his business, he was 
suspicious. “Where is the catch?” 
they asked. However, the mutual 
advantage as well as the advantage to 
their clients were so obvious, when 
pointed out, that all trace of suspicion 
soon disappeared. 

Several excellent plans have been 
evolved by trust companies for gaining 
the co-operation of the underwriters. 
The foundation of all of them has been: 
First, the education of the public both 
by direct mail and newspaper adver- 
tising to a knowledge of (a) the need of 
adequate life insurance scientifically 
applied, (b) the danger of unprotected 
life insurance estates, (c) the fitness 
of the trust company to supply safe, 
flexible management; Second, the edu- 
cation of the underwriters to a knowl- 
edge of the service offered by the 
modern trust organization and the 
ways that it could be used to advantage 
by the underwriters’ clients. 

The main plans used are: 

The Dinner Plan, so called because 
it involves giving a dinner to the 
underwriters. This was the first plan 
evolved. The bank invited the under- 
writers to be its guests at a dinner held 
at a leading hotel orclub. The meeting 
was then addressed by an authority on 
life insurance trusts, usually invited 
from another city. The subject was 
almost invariably co-operation between 
life underwriters and trust companies. 
Often there were two talks, one by an 
insurance man and one by a trust 
company official. 

At these meetings it was customary 
for the trust officer to give the guests 
samples of the advertising prepared on 
the subject and to offer to add the 
insurance man’s prospects to the 
mailing list. One of the first banks in 


America, if not the first, to hold such a 
dinner was the Central National Bank 
of Cleveland. 

These meetings did much _ good. 
They provided a starting point and 
helped to cement friendship between 
the two groups. As.a result of them, 
insurance men found a need of further 
education and to meet their requests, 
the trust companies have brought out 
new plans that include the education 
of insurance men to a broader knowl- 
edge of the use and application of life 
insurance trusts. 

The Lecture Plan.. The Union Trust 
Company in Detroit, a company which 
has probably played a bigger part in 
the development of life insurance 
trusts than any other, was the leader 
in this movement. They brought to 
Detroit the leading authorities on 
life insurance trusts in America in a 
series of lectures held at the Book- 
Cadillac Hotel. At these lectures the 
underwriters were the guests of the 
trust company. Each lecture was on a 
different phase of insurance trust 
development and such subjects were 
covered as: The Trust Company and 
Life Insurance; The Home Office’s 
Attitude toward the Life Insurance 
Trust; Personal Life Insurance Trusts; 
Business Life Insurance Trusts; The 
Insurance Trust from an Underwriter’s 
Standpoint; How to Co-operate with 
Trust Companies in the Sale of Life 
Insurance; The Creation and Conserva- 
tion of Estates; What a Trust Company 
Is and Does; and The Experiences of 
My Company in Co-operation with 
Life Insurance Men. 

The lectures marked a big step for- 
ward in the development and as a 
result of them, many insurance trusts 
were written. This, of course, is only 
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one of the many things that the Union 
Trust Company has done in this field. 
I feel safe in saying that it has invested 
more money in the development of 
life insurance trusts than any other 
trust organization in the land and that 
results achieved have proved that this 
money was very wisely invested. 

Round Table Plan. A number of 
banks have furthered the understand- 
ing of their service by underwriters at 
round table discussions held either at 
their bank or at the insurance com- 
pany offices. Here the trust officer 
meets with a small group of insurance 
men and discusses the mutual prob- 
lems intimately. 

State Bank of Chicago Plan. This 
plan provides for a series of eight 
lectures given by the trust officer in 
his own institution to a selected and 
limited group of leading underwriters. 
Not only are insurance trusts discussed 
and illustrated by concrete instances, 
but the other services of the trust 
department are developed as well. 
The insurance man becomes intimately 
acquainted with trust service in general 
and particularly with the trust organi- 
zation sponsoring the meetings. Per- 
sonally, I believe this to be the most 
successful plan that has yet been 
evolved. 

There are no definite figures available 
but my guess is that the trust com- 
panies of the United States are spend- 
ing between three and five millions of 
dollars annually in advertising life 
insurance trusts. All of this adver- 
tising helps materially to sell life 
insurance. All of the life insurance 
companies combined spend only a 
small fraction of this sum for the same 
purpose. 

I look to see many more of them 

(Continued on page 46) 
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dvertising Dollars 


Why the Bank Now Regards Them as a 
Solid Foundation for Future Growth— 
Not Producers of Immediate Results 


By HY. W. SANDERS 
Citizens National Bank, Los Angeles 


r re field of bank and financial 
advertising is one of the newest 
and perhaps the most difficult 

in the realm of advertising effort. 

Until a few years ago it was prac- 

tically unexplored. It is featured by 

problems of its own arising from the 
fact that it deals with the merchandis- 
ing of a highly specialized service based 
on some of the most intangible human 
qualities —upon confidence, integrity, 
good judgment, and the ability to 
analyze the strong economic trends 
and developments of the complex 
modern business world. It is with 
some degree of hesitation that one 
ventures on observations regarding 
bank advertising, although the diffi- 
culties of the subject invite discussion. 

These few suggestions are admittedly 

tentative and subject to revision in the 

light of experience. 

To be at the buying end of bank 
advertising work is to take an in- 
tensive course in sales resistance, and 
the individual who undertakes to buy 
advertising for his bank with any 
degree of discrimination must exercise 
great self-control. Modern salesman- 
ship is so powerful, so indomitable and 
so persistent that the bank advertising 
man is in danger of falling into one or 
the other of two opposing tendencies. 
The first is that “hard-boiled” attitude 
of mind in which every proposition is 
approached with a negative reaction, 
and the second is that of being too 
easily swayed by new ideas. 

The buyer is so pressed for every 
dollar he has to spend, and his ap- 
propriations are so inadequate to 
cover the multitude of possible activi- 
ties, that there is quite a tendency to 
develop a mental attitude that may 
cause him to miss something of real 
value to his institution for want of an 
open mind. On the other extreme is 
to be found the advertiser who is 
willing to “try anything once” and 
so is forever shiftng his ground, adopt- 
ing new and untried ideas, and missing 
the value of continuity which is so 
important an element in all institu- 
tional advertising. 

Somewhere bejween these two ex- 
tremes there is a happy medium. The 
salesman is entitled to a courteous 


hearing, and each proposition should 
be given reasonable attention. The 
occasional time-waster who tries to 
get past the defenses by a policy of 
“friendly” contact should be dis- 
couraged, and general lines of policy 
must be adopted that will serve to 
clarify the whole situation. Yet 
throughout this work we should always 
be on the lookout for something of 
value that has been overlooked, and 
never lose sight of the fact that bank 
advertising is a young science, growing 
and destined to grow, by the adoption 
of new ideas. 

In most of the discussions relating 
to bank advertising and _ business 
development we are accustomed to 
speak of “‘selling service.” Yet a few 
moments’ thought will surely demon- 
strate the fact that the expression is 
purely figurative. If by it we mean 
that we are carrying conviction as 
when we speak of “‘selling an idea” to 
another, then the expression of course 
is all right, but this is a figure of 
speech and not to be taken literally. 
Who in opening a bank account is 
conscious of “buying service,” or for 
that matter of “buying” anything? 
If there is any purchasing relationship 


-at all in the banker-depositor contact, 


it is the banker who buys when he 
allows interest for the use of money. 
Perhaps, conversely, the customer buys 
something when he pays interest on a 
loan, but we rarely seek to merchan- 
dise such banking transactions. Most 
bank advertising is directed to getting 
deposits rather than to making loans. 


"THE fact is that in discussing bank 

advertising we are using a vocabulary 
of terms that has been formulated in 
the study of selling merchandise. By 
the careful examination of sales rec- 
ords, certain general rules and principles 
have been formulated which apply 
equally well to the selling of many 
commodities, so that originality in 
most lines of merchandise advertising 
consists less in the discovery of new 
principles than in the devising of new 
dresses for old and tried ideas. 

When we come to advertising bank- 
ing, however, there is a question how 
far these rules apply. We are not 


selling anything in the strict sense of 
the word, and we have no sales 
records with which to check the 
effectiveness of any particular plan. 

Checking “results” has been at- 
tempted, of course. One bank that 
spends a large appropriation annually, 
started out to ask each new customer 
how he or she happened to choose that 
particular institution —but hardly any 
mentioned advertising and the test 
was discontinued after several months. 

In other cases the attempt has been 
made to “key” the copy by asking the 
reader to send for some booklet or 
other piece of literature. The results 
have been that if the book is a follow- 
up of the ad, there is little response. © 
On the other hand if the piece to be 
distributed is something useful, it 
will be distributed. An example is a 
map of the city, which will usually 
draw a response. 

Sometimes in trust advertising, people 
will send for literature containing in- 
formation as to wills, estates, inherit- 
ance taxes, and so forth, because this 
is directly useful and applies to the 
individual case. This is somewhat 
different from general bank adver- 
tising. 

Careful studies by cost accountants 
suggest that a considerable number of 
accounts are operated at a net loss to 
the bank. If we gain new accounts 
that do not pay their way, the only 
possible justification for our expense 
is the hope that some day these ac- 
counts, or some proportion of them, 
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may reach the profitable point. Every 
big account was once a small one. But 
to take this kind of chance it is 
necessary that the advertising should 
be efficient to reach the prospective 
depositor at small cost, and this 
means careful thought on media and 
appeal. 

In the general mass appeal the 
human interest story should be used, 
but there is a question whether we 
have yet found out the right applica- 
tion. In some cases there is at least a 
suspicion that we have attained human 
interest at the cost of certain dignity 
and responsibility that ought to char- 
acterize bank copy. 

Repetition of the bank’s name is of 
considerable value. One of our best 
bank advertisers said recently “We 
do not feel that we can make a man 
open a bank account by advertising. 
He will open a bank account through 
some outside stimulus. He may get a 
raise and resolve to save it, or he may 
inherit some money, or he may get a 
scare through sickness or something 
and reflect that he has nothing saved. 
Whatever the reason may be, we aim 
to so impress him with the advertising 
of this bank that he will open his 
account here as a matter of course, 
without any special thought as to how 
or why he came to select us.” 

The use of novelties is often relied 
on as a means of reaching these small 
accounts of those who are beginning 
their banking careers. Pens, pencils, 
things to hang by the kitchen stove, 
pocketbooks, calendars, thermometers, 
rulers, knives, paperweights and all 
manner of small gifts have been bought 
at one time or another and passed out 
to the public. When the cost per 
i ndividual is compared in direct mail or 
newspaper advertising, it is seen that we 
have to guess whether the pleasure the 
recipient is supposed to experience in 
getting something for nothing, is great 
enough to offset the considerable extra 
expense. 


A further objection to novelty ad- 
vertising arises from the fact that it is 
“conscious advertising” in which the 
attention is directed away from the 
advertising message instead of toward 
it. This is well illustrated by the 
experience of an advertising man who 
was visiting a friend in a suburb of 
Chicago. As they drove from the 
depot the friend showed him what he 
considered a masterpiece of outdoor 
advertising display. <A_ well-known 
automobile was pictured on a bill- 
board, and by a mechanical device the 
wheels were kept revolving. At night 
a circle of lights emphasized the 
movement. The advertising man duly 
admired his friend’s choice, but when 
they had passed on he quickly turned 
and asked what make of automobile 
was being advertised —and his friend 
could not remember! 


HEN telling of the incident he said 

“That was what in our office we 
calla ‘cleverism.’ The display attracted 
attention all right, but it was the 
wrong kind of attention. The person 
viewing the display missed the message 
altogether, because his attention was 
actually directed away from it. The 
same rule applies to other advertising, 
and we could put headlines on news- 
paper copy, for example, that would 
compel attention —yet if they drew it 
away from our message, the ad would 
be useless. It does not pay to get 
attention at the cost of your adver- 
tising message.” 

Passing out novelties attracts the 
public—but how? Certainly it does 
not tell any story of why they should 
patronize that particular bank. If of 
any value at all, it is name advertising 
and there is at least a question how far 
such name advertising may be worth 
the cost. 

If instead of the mass appeal, 
planned to secure if possible the 
greatest number of small accounts in 
the hope that they will grow, we turn 
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to the task of aiming directly at the 
more substantial depositors, whose 
business is without question profitable, 
then what should be the plan of 
attack? The investor, business execu- 
tive, and capitalist can be reached in 
certain well-known ways, through the 
financial page of the newspaper, 
through financial journals and selected 
media, and by direct mail. The 
problem is what message to use? 

Efforts to answer that question are 
to be found in the fine, dignified, well- 
written, and well-composed institu- 
tional advertisements that are being 
used by our larger city institutions, 
and by many types of direct-mail 
pieces and letters that are issued from 
time to time. The criticism is fre- 
quently directed against this type of 
copy that it is cold, impersonal, 
even that it is “formal, formidable, and 
funereal.”’ 

However, the work is in a formative 
stage, and the copywriters and layout 
men who really understand the prob- 
lems are trying to introduce warmth 
and interest without destroying the 
essential appeal of the copy —which is 
that here is a safe and conservative 
banking institution in which the 
customers’ money, bonds, business 
interests, and so forth, will be properly 
handled. Rich men and men of large 
affairs do not expect the banks with 
which they do business to be other 
than dignified and independent, and 
the advertising that abandons all 
dignity and gets down to the level of 
the average person will not attract the 
people whose substantial business is the 
sort that pays dividends. 

These observations on bank adver- 
tising would be incomplete without a 
reference to “results.” It is inevitable 
that bankers should desire to see some 
concrete evidence that the advertising is 
helping the bank. A bank executive 
usually spends many years in a very 
exact and rather narrow training, in 
which emphasis is placed at all times 
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a Character Study 


Remarkable in a Remarkably 
Capable Man Is His Inherent 
Friendly Informality, Says 
an Interviewing Psychologist 


By JOHN D. BLAINE 


the world of finance today is a 

San Franciscan. He’s generally 
known as A. P. Giannini.’”’ So wrote a 
writer friend of mine recently, in a San 
Francisco newspaper. 

Yesterday I paid this writer friend 
a call. “So you’re interested in 
Giannini,” I said. “‘Do you approve of 
branch banking?” 

“T don’t know whether I approve or 
not,” he countered. ‘“‘But if I did, I’d 
be interested in Giannini; and if I 
didn’t, I’d be interested all the more. 
I’d want to know his secret, so that I 
could take advantage of the same 
principles.” 

Secret? I was all attention. This 
writer is considerable of a psycholo- 
gist, he’s chock full of William James, 
Freud, H. C. Miller, C. G. Jung, J. A. 
Hadfield and a lot of others—not 
pseudo stuff but real source material. 
Much of his material is college text. 
So I primed my friend to start him 
talking. 

“Giannini,” said the writer, cocking 
his heels comfortably a-top his desk, 
“has the best psychology of any busi- 
ness man I personally know. I put it 
that way because it leaves room for 
plenty of exceptions; but you under- 
stand, he has wonderful psychology.” 

“For instance?” 

He jerked open a drawer and pulled 
out a copy of System, August, 1926. 
Opening to a page, he passed the 
magazine over to me and said, “‘Read 
the first sentence of that.” 

I read, “‘At the age of 56 and after 
forty-four years in business, I have 
yet to have any one to answer the 
telephone for me.” 

“And now read,” my friend said, 
“where I’ve marked Giannini’s article 
farther down.” 

I found the mark and read, “TI tell 
any one who wants to see me to come 
in at any time, and I try to see him 
without keeping him waiting unduly.” 

“Marvelous psychology!’’ exclaimed 
the writer. 


Tithe most interesting figure in 


‘““Merely a personal habit,’ I pro- 
tested. 

He smiled. “You have a personal 
habit of squinting the left, eye; but I 
don’t believe you’d write a magazine 
article about it.” 

**Mine’s unconscious.” 

“Exactly. And his isn’t, believe me, 
or he wouldn’t use it as his leading 
idea.” 

“Well, you interviewed him. What 
did you find?” 

“Of all the business men I’ve ever 
known, he’s the most approachable. 
Mind you, I’d never met him. I 
supposed that of course I would have 
to make an appointment, but a man 
who knew him advised against it. So 
I visited the Bank of Italy’s Mont- 
gomery Street branch, where he has 
an office, and walked right in and 
waited my chance.” 

*“At any rate, you had to explain 
your business to his private secretary 
before Giannini would see you.” 

*‘Absolutely not. I don’t believe he 
has any private secretary. And he 
hasn’t any private office. It’s a big 
room used by the major executives and 
their assistants. You simply look 
around and see who is ahead of you; 


then sit down at a reading table and 
wait your turn. He’s easier to inter- 
view than the average grocer.” 

“Very well. Now give me some 
psychological interpretation,” I sug- 
gested. 

“My first point is the law of imita- 
tion. Consciously or unconsciously, 
subordinates imitate their leader. That 
is particularly true if they like him. 
Thus he sets the attitude of the entire 
personnel. Point highly important.” 

That idea struck me as_ being 
ridiculous. “It’s impossible. Hun- 
dreds of the organizations’s employees 
never make personal contact with 
Giannini. Or if they do, it’s too brief 
to have any permanent effect.” 

My psychological friend smiled at 
me as an adult does at the antics of an 
infant. “Allow me to suggest,” he 
said condescendingly, “‘that the prin- 
cipal executives catch Giannini’s atti- 
tude, and that it filters through various 
personalities more or less to the entire 
organization.” 

“All right, all right! But you 
haven’t proved, or even said, that 
this informal attitude has any prac- 
tical value.” 

He went over to his book shelves 

(Continued on page 57) 
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the Bond Market 


How the Investment Securities Department Works to Keep 
the Secondary Resources Employed in Useful Financing 


TRUST officer of another bank 
A suggested this article. 

“Investing funds grows harder 
all the time,” he said. “You on the 
outside have no idea how many bond 
issues paying 5 per cent or better have 
been called in this past year. Com- 
panies that are financed at a high rate, 
find it worth while now to call in their 
bonds, paying the premium that such 
action requires, and still make a fair 
showing for the year. Then of course 
they can refinance themselves at lower 
rates of interest. 

“It’s a problem for any _ bank, 
whether seeking to invest a few 
hundred thousands or several millions, 
to find a profitable return on its money 
today,” he concluded. 

Thinking that what worries this one 
banker must interest many others, I 
have attempted to obtain such counsel 
on wise bond buying as could be 
obtained. The largest bank within 
500 miles of my home is the Union 
Trust Company of Cleveland. Mr. 
J. P. Harris, vice-president in charge 
of the investment securities depart- 
ment, has had wide experience in 
bond matters, both as seller and buyer. 
Even the difficult matter of taking over 
the control of an _ electric-powered 
railroad and operating it for three 
years under a receivership until he 
could turn a million and a half of first 
mortgage bonds into a profit instead 
of a loss, came within his field during 
the well-known slump. 

Rather, this article presents work- 
able methods of profitable bond buy- 
ing, which it is hoped other bankers 
will be able to adopt and use. 

So I met Mr. Harris and asked him 
many questions, which he answered 
with genial good nature. 

“Is any one kind or type of security 
the best for an investment department 
to carry?” I asked. “Or rather, can 
you lay down an infallible way for a 
bond buyer to make his selections?’ 

*‘Can’t be done,” replied Mr. Harris. 
“That would be like a doctor attempt- 
ing to prescribe one pill for all kinds of 
disease. Buying investment securities 
is purely a matter for each bank to 
determine for itself. There are some 
methods, no doubt, and some rules 
that are adaptable in most cases.” 

I asked what reasons exist which 
make it difficult for some bankers to 
make the profit they should from in- 
vestment securities. 

“One reason is that a good many 
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An interview with J. P. Harris 


bankers can’t realize that values are 
not bounded by geographical limits. 
It is not so much the fault of the 
bankers themselves as of their boards 
of directors, made up in the most part 
of local merchants whose viewpoint 
reaches little further than their own 
county. Many a banker has passed 
up a good investment opportunity by 
being too provincial. 

“A further reason is that many 
bankers don’t take their profits, but 
they always take their losses. They 
get scared like a small stock speculator 
when the market goes down, and then 
sell. Lots of bankers lost money on 
French bonds, for example, when 
temporary conditions were depressing 
the market a few years ago. 

“And then many bankers are led 
astray in their bond accounts through 
seeking high interest rates,” he went 
on. “They are attracted by 7 or 8 
per cent, overlooking the fact that a 
security paying so much interest is 
prima facie of lower quality, because 
good credits don’t have to pay those 
per cents these days and under present 
conditions. Moreover, securities pay- 
ing 7 or 8 per cent nowadays are apt 
to be backed up by small houses, so 
that the bank if it wishes to sell can 
find no market at all, or if any, at a 
severe loss. Banks have no business 
buying investments like that. because 
there are surer ways of making the 
profit they wish without bothering 
with low grade securities. 


*“A BANKER must use his discretion 

in buying a bond, just as much as 
he does in making a loan,” he con- 
tinued. “If he can not personally 
analyze the market to good advantage, 
he might better tie up to a sound 
investment security house and follow 
its recommendations.” 

You can’t talk to Mr. Harris very 
long, incidentally, without getting his 
conviction that the investment buying 
business is a profession in itself, just 
as much as law or medicine. “Bankers 
must realize that the handling of an 
investment account is not a mere 
incident in banking, but a business in 
itself.” 

I asked him if he would suggest an 
ideal schedule for investment buying 
for the average bank—a bank, say, 
with a half million to invest, and then 


another schedule for a bank having 
between one and two millions to put 
into bonds. 

“It would be impossible to lay out 
any theoretical schedule that would be 
perfect for everybody,” Mr. Harris 
replied, ‘because local conditions vary 
so greatly. Much depends on how 
quickly a bank is going to need its 
money and what local demands will be 
made upon it. These bonds we buy 
are, or should be, a bulwark of cash for 
the bank to draw on, all the more 
strong and dependable because the 
properties they represent are scat- 
tered in every state and nearly every 


country. We regard our investment 
securities, in fact, as a secondary 
reserve. 


“For that reason, while we carry 
40 to 50 millions constantly in the 
investment account, and buy an aver- 
age of three-quarters of a million a 
week, year in and year out, we regard 
salability as one of the prime requi- 
sites to watch in buying a bond.” 

I asked what the other requisites 
were. 

“Of course safety comes first,” Mr. 
Harris replied. “Safety and salability 
are more important than a _ large 
interest rate. The first question we ask 
ourselves is, ‘would we be willing to 
hold this bond till maturity under any 
and all conditions if we had to?’ If 
the answer to that question is Yes, 
and if we think we are getting our 
money’s worth at the time of buying, 
we buy. 

“No one type of bond is the best; 
we buy them all, and of course diver- 
sify our risks. Government, municipal, 
public utility, railroad and industrial 
securities are acceptable if they meet 
our standards. Our attitude toward 
local issues is always receptive. Just 
as our commercial department works, 
through its loans, to support local 
industries, so we in this department 
are able frequently to help finance 
sound business enterprises in our own 
territory at much less expense to 
them than if their issues went begging 
in some stranger market. 

“It not only is good policy to boost 
local enterprises in this way, but it 
also is good banking. Firms right at 
home you can know all about, and can 
keep an eye on. 

“A bank such as ours can do the 
neighborly thing toward local enter- 
prises and still extend its investments 
far enough so as to have a diversity of 
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risks and the safety that such diversi- 
fication brings. We are the thirteenth 
largest bank in the country, and the 
largest outside of New York, Chicago, 
San Francisco and Boston. Our aim 
has always been to make Cleveland 
and its steel and automobile and manu- 
facturing interests entirely independ- 
ent of outside city banks. 

*“At the same time, along with our 
policy of boosting these local enter- 
prises when and where we can, we 
also insist on our general policy of 
requiring a ready marketability for 
all securities before we handle 
them. This policy works no hard- 
ship on most local enterprises, and 
if a concern is not in such stand- 
ing that its bonds are going to be 
permanently salable, perhaps it 
would better seek its financing in 
some other way. An investment 
department, we feel, must first and 
always look to the matter of keep- 
ing its investments liquid and 
readily salable. In fact, it is 
through turns of the market that 
much of your profit can be made.” 

Mr. Harris keeps his invest- 
ment accounts correlated day in 
and day out with the amount of 
cash on hand and the total of 


- loans approved. If he sees that the 


reserve of cash on hand is low (a 
bit of information which, as most 
readers would know, is brought 
to him in the daily statement of 
the bank’s affairs) he converts a 
block of some- 
thing or other into 
cash. 

This brings us 
to the reasons why 
it may be advis- 
able to make a 
sale. Would an 
epidemic, or a 
flood (such as the recent disaster in 
New England) affect financial values 
so that the bank would want to get 
out from under any risk it was carry- 
ing? I asked Mr. Harris how rapidly 
market conditions change, and whether 
disasters and fires and floods have 
anything to do with it. 

His reply was reassuring. 

“Local disasters have a purely local 
and a purely temporary effect,” he 
said. “And they always correct them- 
selves in a short time. The San 
Francisco earthquake was sufficiently 
devastating to affect seriously several 
big insurance companies, compelling a 
measure of liquidation, but when the 
pressure of this liquidation was lifted, 
the market recovered and in a few 
years a new and better city rose in 
the place of that which had _ been 
burned. Baltimore, too, is bigger 
and better than before; this sort of 
thing always happens. 

“Temporary conditions like that 
don’t affect us at all. It’s the per- 


manent trend that concerns us. And, 
of course, the current market changes. 
We are in contact with the market 
every moment of the day.” 

Mr. Harris probably differs from 
many bond buyers in being always 
willing to sell. This attitude, which 
was hinted at earlier in this article, he 
went on now to amplify and explain. 

“Many investors hesitate to sell 
when bonds are high and money is 


cheap, because they look around and 
can’t see any similar investment that 
will bring them in anything like as 


good a return,” he says. “But if one 
follows that policy, it is inevitable that 
sooner or later he is going to find 
money in greater demand with interest 
rates higher, and consequently bond 
prices lower, and it is always dis- 
appointing to find one’s self forced to 
liquidate good investment securities 
under such conditions in the face of the 
recollection of the comfortable profits 
that might have been realized when 
conditions were reversed. We have 
never seen the time when one could 
not find employment for available cash, 


- attractive investment. 
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even though it was at relatively low 
interest rates for relatively short 
maturities, and, as a rule, we feel the 
average bank keeps its investment 
account in better shape by keeping 
it turning, so to speak, with a fair 
degree of activity. 

““We never hesitate to sell a bond at 
what we consider a good profit, even 
if we have to invest our funds in a low- 
interest bond for a short time as the 
result. Moreover, we are fre- 
quently willing to buy a_ bond 
yielding 4 or 4% per cent, if it 
looks cheap —that is, if it is below 
the market and shows a fair 
chance of a rise. Suppose we hold 
it two months and make two 
points. We’ve earned at the rate 
of 16 per cent for the year. And 
our money has been safe. That’s 
something many bankers fail to 
consider.” 

While he holds himself ready 
for a shift, if conditions require it, 
Mr. Harris has bought a good 
many bonds that he has found it 
advantageous to hold until matur- 
ity. “I have already referred to 
the fact that we refuse to limit 
ourselves in our selection of invest- 
ment securities by geographical 
boundaries, and we try to rec- 
ognize attractive values wherever 
they may be found. As a result, 
we have always been bullish on 
the best foreign securities, and 
we bought substantial amounts of 
foreign bonds in the 
80’s, with every con- 
fidence in their safety 
and in the profit to 
accrue. 

“The time to buy 
is when everybody 
else is worried,” he 
concludes, smilingly, 
“provided, of course, 
the security is intrinsically sound.” 

Even in United States Govern- 
ment bonds, it hardly needs to be 
said, Mr. Harris has found abun- 
dant opportunity for profitable 
trades, and, incidentally, he ex- 
pressed the belief that ‘‘Govern- 
ments” would in due time sell 
on a 3 per cent interest basis or better. 

Tnis matter of government bonds 
brings out the difference between 
listed and unlisted securities. Mr. 
Harris says a security doesn’t neces- 
sarily have to be listed to make it an 
“Of the thou- 
sand or so listed securities, there 


- possibly are 700 or 800 that won’t 


record a single sale in a whole year,” 
he says, ‘‘and meanwhile, a great 
many unlisted securities will enjoy a 
brisk market. As for government 
bonds, they are all listed, of course, but 
for every bond sold on the exchange 
and chalked on the board, there will 
be thousands sold by dealers. The 
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question to ask is not ‘is this bond 
listed?’ but, rather, ‘is it marketable?’”’ 

I inquired how big an organization 
he needs. For his own office is quiet 
and orderly, with two conventional 
desk telephones but none of the stage 
scenery of the average broker’s office. 
The ’phone rings, he talks pleasantly 
to some broker for a short minute, 
strikes out a line of bonds typed on a 
six-page list in his desk, and tosses the 
list across the desk to me as he gives a 
message to a young man who comes in 
from somewhere. “We've sold the 
balance of those X YZ 5’s,”’ he says, and 
the assistant nods and disappears, 
presumably to hunt the bonds out of 
the vault and deliver them to the 
buyer’s hands. 

The incident was so brief and matter- 
of-fact that I was disappointed. Here 
thousands of dollars were changing 
hands right under my eyes, and no one 
showed a bit of excitement. There 
ought to be more people around, I 
thought, watching and giving advice 
and helping. 

As a matter of fact, I discovered that 
there was more than appeared on the 
surface. “Our organization,’ he ex- 
plained, ‘“‘works as a unit, and the 
securities and investment department 
always has access to the knowledge and 
judgment of other officers of the bank 
and to the investment committee of 
the board of directors whenever con- 
sultation is desired. There is also 
within immediate call the service of the 
statistical department, which can be 
relied upon when we need to search 
for information about a company we 
do not know about. And, of course, if 
we aren’t sure of ourselves we take 
plenty of time to investigate and then 
buy what we want if the issue is still 
available. But often it is necessary to 
decide quickly or lose the opportunity 
altogether. That issue of International 
Match 5s, the other day, for example, 
was all gone in about an hour. Some- 
times a buyer must get down to work 
at 8:30 or before to get what he 
wants, and on mornings like that, you’ll 
find as many as fifteen bond salesmen 
waiting outside to get our orders. 


“USUALLY, of course, we can size up 

an issue in a few minutes and decide 
whether we want it or not. That 
training is something one develops in a 
position like this. Bond buying, as I 
mentioned, is a profession in itself. 


Our actions are based on the sum total’ 


of our experience and knowledge and 
training, coupled with our judgment 
of the conditions ahead.” 

It may be interesting to interpola'e 
here a short history of Mr. Harris’ 
schooling that brought him to his 
present position. 

He graduated from Cornell with the 
rank of Phi Beta Kappa and became 
the first secretary of Cornell Univer- 


sity, which position he held until 1909. 
Then he joined the bond house of 
N. W. Harris Company, and repre- 
sented them in Ohio as salesman. In 
1916 he entered the Citizens Savings 
and Trust Company of Cleveland as 
investment buyer, and on that bank’s 
consolidation with the Union Trust 
Company in 1920, entered the larger 
bank in the same position, which he 
still holds. 

When I asked what training an in- 
vestment buyer should possess, he 
said, ““The best training is in either the 
buying or selling department of a 
good investment securities house, where 
he can learn to judge values.” And 
then when I questioned further regard- 
ing the value of a college education, 
Mr. Harris said he felt that he was 
naturally prejudiced in favor of the 
college, but that personally he had 
found his college training of tremen- 
dous value. “If I were starting life 
over again and were training for this 
very kind of work, I would go right 
back and study Latin and Greek,” he 
said, with conviction and emphasis. 
“They broaden one’s vision and stir 
one’s intellectual faculties, and I know 
of no better mental stimulant, nor 
any more efficient training school for 
developing one’s powers of analysis and 
reasoning.” 


BVIOUSLY, only the largest city 

banks can afford a specialist in in- 
vestment values, or can keep him 
busy. What can smaller banks do to 
approximate the security and wise 
investments and profitable selections 
that an expert, devoting all his time 
to it, can bring? Can a small bank 
rely on the statistical service that is 
offered to it? Can it depend just on the 
issues that are brought to its door, or 
should it seek beyond its natural 
limits for bonds promising a greater 
profit? 

“The first question a small town 
banker would ask is whether he 
couldn’t subscribe to some service 
which will tell him what and when to 
buy,” Mr. Harris replied, answering 
one of my questions. “There are a 
number of good and efficient invest- 
ment services. All of them have their 
place. We have tried most of them 
and use a number of them. 

“The services we find most useful 
are those which analyze conditions 
and place before us daily all the news, 
properly correlated and condensed. 
We are constantly building up a mental 
fund of fresh material and information, 
so that when a new issue is ready, we 
are apt to know all about it before the 
sale is opened. We need to be able 
to do this. Here is where the services 
help. 

“Specific recommendations of in- 
dividual issues, while sometimes help- 
ful by way of suggestion, should not be 
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made a basis of action, we feel. It’s 
the facts that we want, and then we 
make up our own conclusions. We 
consider that the final decision as to 
whether our bank should buy or not 
must be made right here in this bank, 
and any outsider’s advice has definite 


limitations from the very start. Always 


the matter of bond buying must be 
made a matter of individual decision 
by each bank for itself.” 


BU: of course, the banker in a city 
of 150,000 must depend on some one 
to bring him information of new issues. 
If Mr. Harris couldn’t recommend any 
specific service for this purpose, what 
would he counsel the small city 
banker to do, aside from accepting 
help from the investment dealer? 

“Pll tell you what many of our 
correspondent banks do,” Mr. Harris 
answered to that question. ‘They 
write in here before buying, to ask if we 
have bought such and such an issue. 
Or, if it’s a hurry-up matter, they call 
us on long distance ’phone. We tell 
them we’re not infallible and don’t 
pretend to be, but that we have done 
such and so. Once in a while we say 
we can recommend the issue they 
speak of, but that we didn’t buy be- 
cause we were temporarily out of the 
market. Perhaps the banker answers 
then that he’ll keep out of the market 
too, until the conditions that are 
making us hesitate to buy are re- 
adjusted. 

“Our advice to any banker in a 
small city or town is to make the 
fullest use of the big city bank. A 
*phone call takes only a minute, and 
at this end we’re glad to give any 
assistance we can. In addition, of 
course, every bank probably ties up 
with one or two good investment 
security houses that it has confidence 
in, so that any purchase can be made 
on the basis of cumulative judgment.” 

Suppose (since no man is infallible), 
suppose the bank bought some securi- 
ties that it afterwards discovered were 
not what it wanted. What would the 
bank do then? 

“That’s a fair question, although 
the situation has seldom arisen,” Mr. 
Harris answered. “We'd sell them, 
just as quickly as we could, figuring 
that our first loss would be the least 
loss.” Since every purchase he makes 
must first satisfy him as to its sala- 
bility, he has few worries of being 
caught with something he might wish 
he hadn’t bought but couldn’t unload. 

Other bankers would ask if the 
Union Trust Company, having an 
investment securities department with 
a specialist at-its head, does not make 
further use of Mr. Harris’ advice and 
information. The answer is: it does. 
“For example, our trust department is 
making purchases frequently, and we 
sit in with the trust committee. In 


(Continued on page 53) 
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egrets 


Take a Warning From 
Me and Don’t Be One 


By ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 


HEN a man is as old as I am, he 

W is apt to go aside with himself 

where he will not be inter- 
rupted and think over the million 
and one asinine things he has done in 
the past, and wish he had not done 
them. 

As I look back over my bright and 
beauteous career, and reflect that I 
am living in a capitalistic era, and 
that it takes about six dollars to buy a 


ham, the thing I wish most is that I | 


had not been a well-frog. 

No doubt you all know the story of 
the well-frog. It is one of those 
pathetic tales of animal life that are 
placed before the very young in a 
more or less cryptic form. The story 
of the well-frog first met my eye in an 
arithmetic and was something like 
this: 

A frog 3% inches long was at the bottom 
of a well 37 feet 9 inches deep. If the frog 
could leap 8% times its length and make 
one leap every 14% minutes, how long 
would it take for the frog to get out of the 
well, provided that it slipped back 29% 
inches each time it leaped? 

It was evident to the most casual 
observer that it was going to take that 
frog a long time to get out of that well. 
There were thirty-five students in my 
class when the well-frog with the back- 
ward-slipping habit first intrigued us 
(as the authors who live in duplex 
apartments say it), and while there 
were thirty-five different answers sub- 
mitted to dear teacher, the unanimous 
opinion was that the poor frog had 
considerable jumping on hand. The 
boy I usually call Swatty figured that 
the frog would be out of the well in 
932 years, 5 months, 7 days, 8 hours 
and 3 minutes. This, I am sure, was 
an exaggerated statement of the frog’s 
pitiful career. Swatty himself thought 
so, for he said to me, after school: 
““Garsh! I knowed I was wrong, be- 
cause if it took the poor guy that 
long, he’d better’ve stayed in the well; 
he’d’ve been dead before he got out, 
anyway.” 

In the human menagerie the well- 
frog is the poor guy who, like myself, 
slips back 2 feet every time he jumps 


8% times his 3% inch length finan- 
cially. 

You can take a pencil and figure it 
out; or you can take my word for it, 
but 8% times 3% inches is 2934 
inches, and every time the poor well- 
frog jumps that far, he slips back all 
but 44 inch. He does 2934 inches of 
first-class jumping and has only a 
quarter of an inch gain to show for it. 

I don’t call a man a well-frog if he 
works six days a week to earn $29.75 
and then has to spend $29.50 of it to 
feed and clothe and support himself 
and his family. That is something 
that cannot be avoided; but the man 
who works his head off to save $29.75 
and then takes $29.50 and “‘invests”’ it 
the way I have made most of my in- 
vestments, is a flat-headed, yellow- 
bellied well-frog, with about as much 
brains as repose in the middle section 
of an angleworm that has been cut in 
three pieces. 

If I could write an article that would 
prevent young men from making fool 
investments of the kind I have almost 
invariably made, I would be a more 
valuable citizen than General Pershing, 
Herbert Hoover, and J. P. Morgan 
rolled into one, I would deserve a gold 
statue on top of the Washington 
Monument—a solid gold one, not a 
plated one —and in ten years’ time the 
young men would save enough to pay 
off the national debt of the United 
States, and hardly miss the money. 

Making an investment is often the 
wisest thing any man can do, especially 
a young man. Neither do I think any 
man should go out to the woodshed 
and hang himself because a stock or 
bond in which he has invested, declines 
somewhat in value. My experience 
with stocks and bonds is that they 
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“I have a couple of thousand dollars’ worth of Mexican 
rubber plantation stock that I used to line a trunk”’ 


always decline when you and I buy 
them. All I ask of a stock or bond now 
is that it shall not decline and decline 
and decline until it is worth eighteen 


cents less than nothing. I have four 
thousand dollars’ worth of thoroughly 
neat stocks, at the present moment, 
that are worth about two cents per 
ton. When an investment declines 
from four thousand dollars a pound to 
two cents per ton, I do not call it a 
good investment. I call it one of 
Papa’s mistakes. 


WHEN I think how many nights I 
worked until midnight to earn the 
four thousand dollars I put into those 
now worthless stocks, I wonder if the 
world would not have been better off 
if Gutenberg, or whoever it was that 
invented printing presses, had died in 
infancy. 
I remember now, one day soon after 
I came to New York, and when I was 
earning fifteen dollars a week, I stood 
beside one of the magnificent office 
buildings and placed my hand on one 
of the stones of its facade, and said to 
myself, “Just think of the thousands 
and thousands of dollars that are 
represented by this one building alone, 
and of the thousands and thousands of 
similar buildings in New York, and I 
haven’t enough money to buy this one 
small block of marble against which my 
hand reposes, in this one building’s 
front.”” And then, when I had saved 
my first thousand dollars, I bought a 
sheet of paper labeled “‘7 per cent 
Cumulative Preferred Stock.” I could 
not sell that thousand dollars’ worth 
of paper now for enough to buy the 
sand in the mortar that holds that one 
stone in place. 
I am not on any “sucker list.” I 
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ought to be, but I am not. I have 
never bought a share of “fake” oil, 
copper or silver mine stocks. I am 
particular about that; I save my 
money and invest it in legitimate 
enterprises, that immediately sicken 
and have to be carried out in the back 
yard and buried before the neighbors 
complain to the health department. 

I do not buy stocks from smooth- 
tongued strangers who come with four- 
page prospectuses of the Evaporated 
Squashbug Oil Company, or the United 
Washout-Fishgill Copper Company. I 
send them away with scorn, and wait 
for a close personal friend to sting me 
to death with stock of the J. O. 
Whiffenpoof Company of New York, 
which manufactures aluminum dinner 
pails, or something else that nobody 
wants any more. 

It is a great deal pleasanter to be 
stung to death by a personal friend. 
He can sting so much deeper. 


I AM not so particular when it comes 

to lending money. I lend money to 
absolute strangers; but I buy stocks 
only from close personal friends in 
whom I have the utmost confidence, 
who tell me they have invested in the 
stocks they wish to sell me and that 
they have come to me because I am a 
friend and they wish to do me a favor. 
I am always willing to accept a favor, 
but I wish my friends would, some- 
time, sell me some stocks that did not 
immediately droop like a wilted pe- 
tunia. 

The other day a man who had 
bought a good hundred dollar baby 
bond, mentioned the fact to me and 
said he was pretty sore because it was 
selling at $95 on the stock exchange. 
I looked him firmly in the eye and 
said: “You poor goof, you don’t 
know when you are well off. Your 
bond is paying you nearly 5 per cent, 
and when it is due you will get $100; 
and if you sell it now you 
will only lose $5; but you 
ought to see some of the 
investments I own.” 

they low?” he asked. 

“If they got any lower,” 
I said, “they would come 
up on the other side, in 
China or somewhere.” 

“What are they quoted?” 

“T haven’t seen the paper 
this morning,”’ I told him, 
“but if they are quoted, it 
would be among the Bol- 
shevik activities or other 
outrages.” 

He smiled. 

“I know what you mean,” 
he said. “I havea couple of 
thousand dollars’ worth of 
Mexican rubber plantation 
stock that I used to line 
a trunk with because wall 
paper is so expensive.” 


As he now seemed to be in a cheerful 
mood, I said, brightly and in my busi- 
nesslike tone: 

“T’ll tell you what I'll do! I’ll trade 
you my $3,000 J. O. Whiffenpoof 
Company of New York stock and my 
$1,000 Imperial Sawdust Cheese stock 
for your $100 baby bond, and throw 
in a good-as-new set of the Rise, 
Decline and Fall of the Aztec Empire, 
in twenty-four volumes, half morocco.” 

“What do you think I am? Think 
I’m crazy?” he said. 

What the average American man 
needs as much as a liquor prohibition 
law, is a fool-investment prohibitory 
law. The “Father, dear Father, come 
home with me now” sob story never 
came within a million miles of most 
of us, for we were never the people 
who put a foot on the brass rail and 
kept it there until the rail and the 
foot were welded together. What we 
need is a song that would begin, 
“Father, dear Father, quit buying 
bum stocks, or our whole caboodle 
will go on the rocks.” 

Any way you look at it a dollar is a 
dollar. You can turn it up edgewise, 
or lay it down flat, or toss it in the air, 
and it is still a dollar. You can call it 
an “iron man,” or one hundred cents, 
or a cart wheel, but it is still a dollar, 
and usually a “‘dollar saved”’ represents 
the thin edge peeled off the edge of a 
great many “dollars earned.”” When 
a man, or a woman, has saved a 
dollar he has done something, and it 
usually stands for many hours of hard 
toil. 

I like to think of dollars as wheat. 
Wheat is food. It is the basic food of 
the human race. If we have wheat we 
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can get along pretty well without 
lobster salad and chop suey, and still 
keep the human machine going. A 
dollar is, now, nearly a bushel of 
wheat, and I like to think that when I 
am saving dollars and storing them in 
a safe place, I am storing ‘good, sound 
wheat that I can eat when I want to, 
and that my wife can eat, and my 
children can eat. 

I work as hard for my saved dollar 


as the farmer does to grow the bushel 
of wheat. It means wheat to me, and 
when I take it and pour it into an 
unsafe investment, I am about as wise 
as a farmer would be if he took his 
good sound wheat and poured it in the 
creek. Before the farmer pours his 
wheat into the bin he looks to see 
that the bin is sound and fairly rat- 
proof, and that he has a reasonable 
chance of getting it again when he 
wants it. When he sows his wheat he 
makes sure first that the field is 
reasonably fertile and sweet; and I 
have never yet known a farmer to 
sow his wheat on a friend’s tin roof 
merely because the friend has a well- 
intentioned but wild-eyed notion that 
wheat grown on tin roofs ought to 
produce diamonds. The farmer keeps 
his wheat safe and sound until he is 
ready to sow it or sell it. 

Of course, sometimes, when he has 
sold the wheat, he invests the money 
in lightning rods that don’t work, 
but that is another story. He then 
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eaning the Money Rates 


Comparing the Various Rates in New York and Chicago, in 
America and England and in Central Banks of the World 


UST what do money rates mean? 
Jian what do they signify, forecast 

or determine? These and similar 
questions are puzzling bankers, brokers 
and business men as never before in the 
life of the present generation. 

The great variety of rates and the 
daily change in fluctuation of some of 
these rates while others remain com- 
paratively constant from month to 
month and even from year to year, 
seems at times like a Chinese puzzle 
even to those who live and breathe the 
atmosphere of the money market. 
Only a year or. two ago the writer 
listed some sixty-six different rates in 
the New York market. To explain all 
these different rates and their relation 
to each other seems almost an unin- 
telligible task. While each rate is a 
result of the factors affecting its 
particular class, each rate has a definite 
relation to the rates above and below 
it and to unforeseen characteristics of 
the particular business transaction or 
the bargainers themselves which can 
never be entirely known to the com- 
petitors in the market place. 

Despite the great variety of rates, 
their general classification is rather 
simple. Probably those best known to 
the general market are the bank deposit 
rates, the rate on bankers’ acceptances, 
commercial paper rates, the rates for 
loans over the counter and the call 
loan rates. 

The bank deposit rate, or the rate 
allowed by the city banks to large 
depositors on their balances, is rather 
significant and a change in this rate 
indicates immediately the bankers’ 
needs and forecasts of money condi- 
tions. Custom, tradition and personal 
relations, however, play a part in this 
rate. The bank ordinarily will favor 
its best customers as long as possible 
and in fact, the market plans and 
transactions of well informed customers 
not infrequently influence the bankers’ 
own attitude of mind or opinion of 
financial conditions. 

Bankers’ acceptances are, of course, 
regarded as the most desirable short 
term paper to be obtained in the market. 
They are considered as good as cash 
for the time stipulated on the face of 
the instrument. Of course these 
acceptances sell at the highest prices 
and bear the lowest rates of any of the 
instruments ordinarily used in the 
linancing of commerce. The volume of 
bankers’ acceptances, as well as the 
rate, is determined largely by foreign 
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trade. Even this condition, however, 
is changing. There is a very large 
development of current accounts among 
exporters in this country which is 
influencing considerably the bankers’ 
acceptance portfolios. Bankers’ ac- 
ceptances for domestic trade and 
accommodations are not out of use but 
are not so widely used that they have 
become any large factor in the money 
market. 

Commercial paper has so many 
varieties that it is indeed difficult to 
talk about. But it is probable that the 
general class of commercial paper which 
most nearly represents the attitude of 
the money market toward commerce 
is the four to six months commercial 
paper and the rates respectively. This 
class of paper and the rates are ordi- 
narily selected to indicate general 
business conditions. The reason, 
perhaps, is because this class of paper 
represents the bulk of commerce, the 
immediate plans ahead and is the 
closest to actual business conditions in 
the making. The great variety of rates, 
however, on commercial paper makes 
it extremely difficult to settle upon 
any. series of rates as indicating the 
banker’s and business man’s interpre- 
tation and forecast. The name of the 
merchant, manufacturer, trader, im- 
porter or exporter is an important 
factor in determining whether or not 
the rate will be shaved. The market in 
which the paper is offered, and even 
the time of the day, influences the rate. 
It is generally believed that rates are 
just a little higher in Chicago than 
New York. But upon examination the 
writer finds no permanent basis for 
this belief. The names and classes of 
paper that bring the lowest rates in 
New York when money is less abun- 
dant in Chicago at other times, bring 
lower rates in Chicago when money 
market conditions seem more stringent 
in New York. 


"THE over the counter loans, while 

more or less local, are determined like 
other rates in the main —by the general 
market conditions, the relative scarcity 
or abundance of money, the probabili- 
ties of the immediate future, the names 
of the borrowers and the situation with 
respect to other money and credit 
demands. These rates, however, have 
a tendency to remain more stable 


because of a certain amount of the 
personal element which enters into the 
class of borrowers in this group. New- 
comers, however, would probably indi- 
cate more accurately the market 
situation. Within this class of loans 
there are many different rates and 
justly so. The amount of a loan is an 
important consideration. The over- 
head and credit investigation to make a 
small loan is just as expensive at least 
as that for a large loan and frequently 
very much more expensive, because 
finding out the necessary information 
about a small borrower is often more 
difficult and time-consuming than learn- 
ing the credit rating of a large borrower 
who is known to the market. 


CALL loans furnish the sensitive rates 

of the market. It is not uncommon 
for call money rates to fluctuate 50 per 
cent in a single day near the end of a 
month, about tax collection time, or 
because of some event or rumor, fore- 
shadowing conditions that may draw 
heavily upon the money market. The 
decline in call rates may be equally 
rapid but not usually so. The reasons 
for these quick movements in call 
rates are partly determined at the loan 
desks of the bankers themselves and 
partly by conditions wholly outside of 
the banking community. A bank may 
have extended its loans until its 
reserve requirements are running low 
and then the best way to get in some 
money is to raise the rates on the call 
loans. If enough bankers find them- 
selves in this situation, call loan rates 
in the entire market may advance. 

Just the reverse is true when money 
piles up in the bankers’ coffers and 
there is more money to loan than 
borrowers are willing to take at the 
rates asked. Then rates are lowered 
on the call market and speculators 
increase their borrowings. Call loan 
rates certainly do not indicate any 
long term trends of business. Instead, 
ordinarily, call loan rates indicate the 
day-to-day conditions of the reserve 
of the bankers in the market place. 
When call loan rates are lowest and the 
speculator is happiest, business condi- 
tions may be at their worst, and on the 
contrary, when call loan rates are high 
because the money is employed in 
commercial transactions, business may 
be very prosperous even though the 
speculator is pessimistic. 

For those who are able to see through 
these conditions and who have resources, 
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money rates are not such an important 
factor. Low rates do not induce these 
men to take unnecessary chances and 
high rates do not drive them from 
opportunities where profits are to be 
had. 

Since the money rates are an index 
of the demand and supply for money, 
it is a matter of interest to compare the 
rates in different markets on the same 
classes of paper. 


Average Monthly Rates on 4-6 Mo. 
Commercial Paper in Chicago 


Monta 1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 


January..... 4.62 3.75 5.05 4.75 5.19 8.00 
February . 4.62 3.76 5.00 4.78 5.13 8.00 
ee, eee 4.62 4.05 4.94 5.01 4.06 7.98 
7 See 4.58 4.12 4.75 5.13 4.79 8.01 
peer 4.375 4.02 4.70 5.25 4.56 7.45 
oe ee 4.375 3.97 4.39 5.25 4.38 7.16 
July. - 4.44 4.08 3.83 5.25 4.38 6.85 
August...... 4.56 4.24 3.65 5.25 4.48 6.69 
September... 4.67 4.39 3.63 5.25 4.53 6.25 
October..... 4.81 4.61 3.60 5.25 4.76 6.05 
November... 4.835 4.62 3.59 5.25 4.83 5.68 
December.... 4.75 4.62 3.72 5.25 4.79 5.54 


Rates on Customers’ Prime Commercial 
Paper in New York 4-6 Mo. 


1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 


4. 4.875 4.625 5. 7.75 

4.530 4.75 4.625 4.875 7.75 

4.50 4.875 5. 4.75 7.625 

4.50 4.625 5.125 4.625 7.375 

4.25 4.375 5.125 4.375 7.125 

4.25 3.875 5. 4.125 6.75 

4.50 3.5 4.875 3.875 6.25 

4.25 3.25 5.125 3.875 5.875 

4.625 3.125 5.125 4.125 5.75 

4.625 3.125 5.125 4.50 5.625 
« 5. 4.50 5.375 
December... 4.50 4.75 ..... 4.875 4.625 5.125 


Only a glance at these rates for 
commercial paper in the Chicago and 
New York markets, is enough to show 
a finer adjustment of the rates in New 
York. It will be observed that Chicago 
rates are generally just a little higher 
as indicated by these figures. By a 
study of the rates in Chicago the writer 
is led to believe that this difference is 
mainly a matter of the method of 
reporting the rates, rather than a real 
difference. The Chicago commercial 
paper market is dominated by two or 
three firms while the New York 
market has more competition and the 
reported rates are adjusted more nearly 
to the minimum than the average. By 
actual experience the Chicago market 
very frequently quotes rates under 
New York. The lack of centralization 
and competition in the Chicago market, 
however, leaves more room for bargain- 
ing and the variations in rates are 
much wider. This merely indicates one 
of the outstanding needs of the 
Chicago market for the benefit of 
commerce. 

The rediscount rate for prime com- 
mercial paper is generally accepted 
throughout the world as the index of 
money and credit conditions. This is, 
of course, the rate which represents the 
best judgment of the controlling au- 
thorities in the respective money 
markets. With these facts in mind it 
is a matter of interest to compare the 
bank rates of discount in the three 
leading money markets of the world 


for the last six years. The following 
tables are the average monthly rates 
in London for the Bank of England, in 
New York for the Federal Reserve 
Bank and in Chicago for the Federal 
Reserve Bank of the seventh district. 


Variation in the Bank Rates of Discount 


in England 

Montx 1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 
January..... 5. 4. 4. 3. 5. re 
February 5 4. 4. 3. 4.80 7. 
March 5 4.80 4. 3. 4.50 7. 
5. 5. 4. 3. 4. 6.50 
5. 5. 4. 3. 3.75 6.40 
5 5. 4. 3.30 3. 5.80 
August. 5 4.40 4. 4. 3. 5.50 
September 5 4.50 4. 4. 3. 5.50 
October . 5 4. 4. 4. 3. 5.50 
November... 5. 4. 4. 4. 3. 5. 
December... 5. 4.90 4. 4. 3. 5. 


Discount Rates of Federal Reserve Bank 
Com. Ag. and Live Stk. Paper) 
61-90 Days - New York 


Monto 1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 
January..... 3.80 3. 4.50 4. 4.50 7. 
February.... 4. 3. 4.50 4.10 4.50 7. 
March...... 4. 3.50 4.50 4.50 4.50 7. 
April 3.90 3.530 4.50 4.50 4.50 7. 
| 3.50 3.50 4. 4.50 4.50 6.60 
June 3.50 3.50 3.70 4.50 4.40 6.30 
July ‘.. 3.50 3.50 3.50 4.50 4. 5.90 
August...... 3.80 3.50 3.10 4.50 4. 5.50 
September... 4. 3.530 3. 4.50 4 5.60 
October. .....4. 3.50 3. 4.50 4. 5. 
November... 4. 3.530 3. 4.50 4. 4.60 
December.... 4. 3.50 3. 4.50 4. 4.50 


Discount Rates of Federal Reserve Bank 
. Ag. and Live Stk. Paper) 
61-90 Days - Chicago 
MontTHu 1926 1925 1924 


January..... 
February... . 
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1922 1921 
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October... .. 
November. . . 


December... . 
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These rediscount rates at the central 
banks indicate very strikingly the 
adjustments in money market condi- 
tions over the past six years. The 
changes were most frequent in the 
first three years when the divergence 
in money, credit and commercial 
conditions in the three centers were 
the widest. During the last three years, 
and especially the last two for which 
the rates are shown in these tables, few 
changes have been made. The tendency 
toward a general leveling of money, 
credit and commercial conditions and 
then more stability, is clearly indicated. 

The tables show also the more active 
markets. The changes were fewer in 
the Chicago market than in the New 
York and London markets. The 
reason for this is no doubt the one 
given above for the sluggish conditions 
in the Chicago commercial paper 
market. A finer adjustment of the 
Chicago money market to business and 
commercial needs in the territory of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago 
seems probable as this market gains 
more independence and individuality 
in its organization. 

The call loan rates being the most 
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sensitive rates in the market, indicate 
more quickly the money conditions in 
the different centers. The New York 
and Chicago call rates with respect to 
their movements are very similar to 
the differences found in these two 
markets for the other rates. The New 
York rates are more active and furnish 
a finer adjustment to market conditions 
for the same reasons that other rates 
do. A comparison of the call loan rates 
in Chicago and New York for two years 
will bring out these differences. 


Interest Rates on Call Loans - New York 


Monts 1926 1925 
Mare 4.125 
4.75 4.75 

Call Rates - Chicago 

MontTu 1926 1925 


From a glance at these tables one 
fact stands out clearly and that is, 
call money at times commands higher 
rates in New York than in Chicago. 
This is, of course, because of the less 
active Chicago market and most call 
money in Chicago is handled through 
a few banks for well-known customers. 
The rates are to a certain extent indi- 
vidual, while the call rates at the money 
post of the New York Stock Exchange 
have no individuality. The borrower 
never knows from what bank the funds 
come. Of course the New York 
market has its direct call rates between 
the borrower and the lender, but these 
rates are not the sensitive rates quoted 
as the New York call rates. 

With the rehabilitation of commerce 
and industry, the reorganization and 
stabilization of currency and credit 
systems throughout the world in 
recent years, money rates reflect these 
equalizations. The discount rates of 
the central banks are perhaps the best 
index of the comparative commercial 
and financial conditions in the respec- 
tive countries. A table presenting the 
central bank rates for the last three 
years and these rates now, will show 
the general tendency toward the 
leveling up of conditions in world 
finance. 

These central bank rates bring out 
strikingly the rapid tendency toward 
more uniform money and credit condi- 
tions throughout the world. With more 
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ringing With the Movie 


A Boston Bank Employs Motion Pictures, Its Own Make, 
to Direct the Public to Safe Deposit Two Floors Below 


Tot safe deposit vault at the head 


office of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston is 
two floors below the main 
banking room. From 3,000 to 
10,000 people a day visit the 
main floor, many of whom 
have no idea that the bank 
operates safe deposit vaults 
for the protection of their 
valuables in the same build- 
ing. The bank believed that 
the time and place to remind 
them of the fact was when 
they were doing their bank- 
ing business, so they decided 
upon a “movie,” prepared a 
scenario in conjunction with a 
commercial film company and 
took the picture. 
The picture was a story of 
a young married woman who 
lost a valuable bracelet as she 
got out of her car. She and 
her husband inserted an ad- 
vertisement in the “lost and 
found” column of the daily 
paper. They looked for this 
advertisement and in so doing 
encountered an advertisement 
of the bank’s safe deposit 
vault which the bank ran 
regularly next to the “‘lost 
and found” column. The 
husband points this out and 
tells his wife that her valuables 
should be there. Next day 
they come to the bank and go 
to the safe deposit department 
where he has a box. She views 
the vault with wonder and he 
shows her the principal fea- 
tures. (This was actually 
taken in the bank’s own 
vaults.) The actual procedure 
is that of a person going to a 
box and it shows the filling 
out of a card, verification of 
signature, time stamping, the 
attendant setting the lock 
with his master key and the 
customer unlocking the box 
and taking it to a coupon room 
where she puts her valuables 
in it, and the reverse process 
of locking the box is shown. 
It is a simple story but one 
which caused considerable 
comment and during the two 
weeks it was running on the 
main floor, more than 2,000 
people visited the vault as a 
result. The picture itself took 
about three minutes to show 
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and was run in 16 mm. size con- 


tinuously for eight hours a 
day. There were seldom fewer 
than fifteen people watching it 
and they usually stayed 
through to see the entire pic- 
ture. The projector presented 
a rather ugly appearance, and 
so a miniature porscenium was 
prepared, covered with cotton 
damask of harmonious color 
which completely concealed 
the machine and allowed only 
the picture itself to be seen. 

The cost of the film was 
$600, with prints costing about 
$20 apiece. A print normally 
lasts about a week. It was 
necessary to purchase a pro- 
jector which cost a little over 
$300 and the miniature theater 
effect was produced at a cost 
of $75. Both the projector 
and the theater have been used 
frequently and will be used 
many times more. 

“IT am not going to try to 
give you the number of boxes 
that were rented as a result of 
the film,” said H. A. Lyon, 
assistant cashier, “because we 
are still receiving some of the 
effects of it although it was 
displayed nearly six months 
ago. I will say that our safe 
deposit manager reported from 
1,000 to 1,200 visitors a week 
over and above the normal 
run for the two weeks during 
which it was shown. If the 
motion picture drew that 
number of visitors, its task 
was done, as we depended on 
the vault and the attendants 
to make the sale. We were 
very much pleased with the 
results and the interest that 
was shown and we have since 
screened it at every one of our 
branch offices where safe de- 
posit facilities are available. 
We think so well of the idea 
that we shall probably pre- 
pare other motion pictures 
from time to time and display 
them both at the head office 
and the branches.” 

The installation of this 
machine proved of additional 
interest because of its novelty. 
This was but the second dis- 
play in the lobby since the 
opening of the new building 
three years ago. 
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the soul,”’ so do the windows of a 

bank reflect the personality of 
the institution itself. They can visual- 
ize an attitude of conservatism or 
aloofness or they can convey a message 
of friendliness and progressiveness. 
The atmosphere of the windows is 
but a cross section of the attitude of 
the bank itself. 

It cannot be doubted that a store 
or shop is judged, to a great extent, by 
either the attractiveness or the un- 
attractiveness of its windows. And 
it is but logical then to assume that a 
bank is subject to the same appraisal. 

During the last five years one of the 
greatest changes apparent in financial 
institutions, both physically and in the 
matter of policy, is in connection with 
their windows. Formerly, practically 
100 per cent of bank windows were 
covered with an ornamental grating, 
or coated to render them opaque, or 
both. 

Today the banker is beginning to 
appreciate the value of his windows 
and is making an effort to utilize this 
latent advertising asset. In place of a 
general run of windows seeming to 
discourage admittance, we now find a 
large percentage displaying their vari- 
ous helpful services and extending an 
invitation to come in and get ac- 
quainted. 

Like general bank advertising, win- 
dow display has at last taken hold 
with a firm grip and is progressing 
rapidly. Some banks with a number 
of branches now have a man devoting 
his entire time to the preparation, 
installation and routing of window 
displays. 

Today banks and branch banks are 
being laid out with an eye for modern 
window display facilities. Old win- 
dows are being enlarged and remodeled. 
Grill work is being removed and flood- 
lighting for night display is taking its 
place. Narrow window ledges of from 
four to six inches are being increased 
to eighteen inches or two feet and 
panelled backs are being installed to 
facilitate display. 

Another thing, the value of displays 
at night is not being overlooked. If 
you go to the trouble of installing an 
attractive display, it will certainly pay, 
in nearly every case, to install proper 
flood- or spot-lighting. Fixtures, de- 
signed just for this purpose, may be 
installed out of sight above the glass. 
It is comparatively simple to connect 
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these lights with the time-clock which 
operates the current for the illuminated 
sign on the exterior of your building. 
The expense is very little and the 
efficiency of your advertising is greatly 
increased. 

The value of window display to a 
bank is, like all advertising, dependent 
upon circulation but as banks are 
located at strategical points, almost 
any window is bound to be of more or 
less real value and worth utilizing. 

As to the displays themselves, it 
seems to be primarily a matter of 
initiative and production upon the 
part of the individual bank. While 
much financial advertising material is 
available in syndicated form, there 
seems to be very little obtainable in 
the way of complete window displays 
for banks. 

There are, of course, several syndi- 
cated services offering colored litho- 
graphed posters, enlarged photographs 
and also a limited number of trick 
mechanical properties for window opera- 
tion. Aside from this selection, how- 
ever, the responsibility seems to fall 
upon the bank to originate and 
produce complete displays for its 
individual use. 


‘THE expense of producing a suitable 

display is not at all excessive. A 
reasonably attractive setting consisting 
of a large back-card, a cut-out or two 
for the foreground and a pair of 
explanatory side-cards, can be pro- 
cured from your local show-card shop 
at an average cost of around $15. For 
a more elaborate display the price 
may range from $20 or $25 up to 
$50 or $60. The latter includes a 
considerable amount of art-work, cut- 
outs and special wiring for lighting 
effects. 

The window display has two im- 
portant functions. First, we now 
know that it can actually sell services 
and bring prospects from the street 
into the bank. 

Second, and perhaps after all the 
greatest benefit, lies in the fact that 
proper displays reflect the progressive 
attitude of the institution. With 
attractive, neat and interesting win- 
dows, a bank has a great advantage 
over a competitor who, figuratively 
speaking, draws the shades at the 
entrance of his house of business and 
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Window Ideas 


For the Bank That Undertakes to Prove the Truth of the 
Chinese Saying That One Picture Is Worth 10,000 Words 


apparently isolates himself as com- 
pletely as possible from the com- 
munity. 

The well lighted, attractive window 
with an invitation to step inside, means 
that the latchstring is out. The old 
type window, unilluminated and al- 
most forbidding in aspect, has just the 
wrong psychological effect upon the 
passerby. One is positive in its appeal 
and the other is negative. 

The reproductions of displays shown 
herewith are examples of what any 
local show-card artist can turn out 
with a jigsaw and a little paint. If 
you are not utilizing valuable window 
space, give your card-writer first, the 
size of your windows, second, an idea 
and then let him help you to capitalize 
upon this very real advertising oppor- 
tunity. 

Suitable ideas for displays are in- 
numerable but perhaps each institution, 
studying local conditions and its own 
individual characteristics, can best 
determine the themes to be used. 
However, the following suggestions are 
ones that can be utilized as the nucleus 
for effective displays by practically 
every bank. 


Fifteen Suggestions 


1. Theme: The Value of Education 
in Dollars and Cents. 

A recent investigation showed that 
the average annual income of the un- 
trained man is $1,200; the high- 
school graduate —$2,200; and the col- 
lege graduate — $6,000. 

The average total earnings of these 
three up to the age of sixty are $45,000, 
$78,000 and $150,000, respectively. 

A striking display can be made, 
visualizing these various figures, with 
cut-outs of sacks of money or stacks 
of coin made in the right proportions 
for each of the three classes. Side- 
cards can carry the bank’s message. 
2. Theme: An Ounce of Gold. 

An ounce of gold pays wages in 
various countries as follows: 

Wages for 20 hours in United States 

Wages for 50 hours in Great Britain 

Wages for 90 hours in Japan 

Wages for 100 hours in France 

Wages for 200 hours in Germany. 

An effective display can be built 
upon this theme with cut-outs of hour- 
glasses, money sacks or pay envelopes 
of relative sizes visualizing the different 
periods of labor required to earn the 
same amount of gold. Side-cards 
emphasizing the prosperity of this 
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country and urging the saving of a 
portion of income, should be included. 
3. Theme: A College Education is 
Worth $3,606.54 a Year. 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue 
places the average net income per 
return at $3,143.46. The class of 1912 
of Princeton University shows an 
average annual income of $6,750. This 


other side. 
ways and means of building up an 
estate. 

7. Theme: 8 percent Gain in Specu- 
lation While 92 per cent Lose. 

A chart or graph visualizing this fact. 


Side-cards should suggest 


8. Theme: 69 Out of 85 Men Reach old 
Age Penniless. 
A chart or graph visualizing this fact. 
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Visualizing the Increase of Local Real 
Estate Values. 

14. Theme: A Chart or Graph Visu- 
alizing the Increase in Local Population. 

15. Theme: Success. 

In the 1924 euition of Who’s Who it 
was found that there were nine college 
graduates listed in this book for every 
one having only a grammar-school 

education. 


man earns $3,606.54 more 


This can be visualized 


meang that the college 


making returns to the 
Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue. 

This can be visualized 
in any one of many dif- 
ferent ways. 

4. Theme: Advantages 
of a Checking Account. 

A photostat enlarge- 


ment of an open check 
book as the back-card of 
the display. Cut-out 
numerals, from one to ten 
inclusive, about six or 
eight inches high with 
each numeral bearing a 
panel upon which some 
one advantage is shown. 
Easel-backs will permit 
display of these numerals 
in an upright position in 
the foreground. 

5. Theme: A Sample 


by a large facsimile of the 
book Who’s Who as the 
back-card. A cut-out of 
the grammar-school on 
one side with a cut-out of 
one man and on the other 
a cut-out of a college with 
cut-outs of nine men. A 
long narrow card just 
behind the glass in the 


center foreground can 
carry the bank’s message 
and explain the display. 

This material merely 
offers suggestions which 
can be elaborated upon 
or altered to suit. Explan- 
atory cards should. be 
added to most of the 
above and _ innovations 
such, as lighting effects, 
etc., will increase the 
attractiveness. 

The most important 
points to bear in mind 


of Each Piece of the Bank’s ~ 


Literature. 


for the effectiveness of 


Can be mounted with 
easel attached and arranged in an 
effective display together with a large 
back-card inviting the passerby to 
step inside and request the -iterature 
of particular interest. 

6. Theme: Your Worth—Alive and 
Dead. 

To continue an income of $3,000 a 
year it is necessary to leave an estate 
of $50,000 at 6 per cent interest. 

A cut-out showing a scale or pair 
of balances with a man on one side and 
a money sack labeled $50,000 on the 


9. Theme: 19 out of 20 Men Fail to 
Provide for Their Families After Death. 

A chart or graph visualizing this 
fact. 

10. Theme: 9 out of 10 Widows 
Lack Common Comforts. 

A chart or graph visualizing this fact. 

11. Theme: 89 out of 100 Men 
Leave no Estate. 

A chart or graph visualizing this fact. 
12. Theme: A Chart Visualizing the 
Growth of the Bank. 

13. Theme: A Chart or Graph 


window displays are 
originality to gain attention, good taste 
to make them pleasing, and effective 
sales arguments to make them produc- 
tive. A good display capitalizes upon 
the old Chinese saying that “One 
picture is worth 10,000 words.” 


“Stop, Look and Listen” 


“Stop, Look and Listen” is an old 
familiar phrase that can well be bor- 
rowed and used as the basis for a very 
effective test of your advertising’s 
efficiency. It is a most satisfactory 
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gauge for measuring the various 
essential qualities which advertising 
must possess in order to be resultful. 
Before you put the final O. K. on 
your next series, it might prove both 
interesting and illuminating to apply 
the “Stop, Look and Listen” check- 
up as follows: 

First, does your advertising stop the 
reader as he skims the pages? 

Second, does your advertising make 
the reader look to see what it is all 
about? 

Third, does it induce him to listen to 
your story? 

It would seem that these are the 
three necessary ingredients that make 
for maximum effectiveness in any 
printed advertising. Advertising must 
attract, hold and explain or it is not 
doing its full job. 

Advertising which fails to “stop” 
will go unnoticed. 

If it passes the second or “‘look”’ test, 
but goes no further, the most that can 
be hoped for it is that it may prove of 
some value as “publicity” —having, at 
best, but registered its heading and 
signature through the fleeting glance 
of the reader. 

To pass the third or “‘listen’’ test is 
both the most difficult to accomplish 
and most important in the matter of 
resultfulness. Only by embodying all 
three of these qualities will your adver- 
tising work at maximum efficiency and 
do full duty to the investment that has 
been made in it. 

Applying the “Stop, Look and 
Listen” test to the series of newspaper 
advertisements reproduced herewith, 
an effort to meet the “Stop” require- 
ment was made by developing a unique 
type of art-work and layout. We felt 
that if this treatment deviated suf- 
ficiently from the usual style of bank 
advertising, it would have the desired 
effect. 

To intrigue the reader to “look” 
and give the advertisement more than 
a passing glance, we relied upon the 
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appeal of the whimsical little figures 
animating each advertisement of this 
series. 

In an endeavor to inject the third 
ingredient in the campaign —to per- 
suade the reader to “‘listen”’ or actually 
read the copy —each advertisement was 
based upon some one definite thing 
which we felt might be of real interest 
to the potential prospect. Copy em- 
bracing generalities was not used. 
Every advertisement brought to the 
reader’s attention some particular 
service that could be of real help. 

The greatest handicap with which 
financial advertising has to contend is 
the difficulty of offering a story of suffi- 
cient interest to prove really readable. 

With excellent art-work, layout and 
typographical arrangement, combined 
with interesting headings, present-day 
financial advertising usually passes the 
“Stop and Look” test. 

Due, however, to the decided same- 


ness of the commodity banks have to 
offer, it is not so easy to write copy that 
will hold the interest of the’ reader. 
Topics such as the age of the institu- 
tion, the magnitude of its resources 
and the generalities of friendliness, 
service, etc., are quite trite and dry 
reading from the standpoint of the 
man on the street. 

If you expect him to read your ad- 
vertisement, he has a right to expect 
something helpful out of it. There- 
fore, we must talk, not about “us”, 
but about “you.” 

Give him a story about how you can 
be of help to him in some real, specific 
manner and if he is at all a potential 
prospect, he will absorb something 
from your advertisement. The man 
you are advertising to wants to know 
what, why and how you can assist him 
in his own affairs. He is not par- 
ticularly interested in what you think 
about yourself. 


A Verbal Waiver 


F AN endorser of a negotiable instru- 

ment merely places his name on the 
back thereof, then, as a general rule, 
the note must be presented and notice 
given to the endorser. Otherwise he is 
relieved of liability. 

On the other hand, if the endorser 
writes on the back of a note, “present- 
ment and notice of dishonor waived,” 
and signs underneath, the waiver is 
binding in law. 

Suppose, however, that the endorser 
endorses in blank, but before the ink 
is dry, says, “You need not bother pre- 
senting the note and notifying me, for 
I waive presentment and notice.” 

Is this waiver binding? 

In other words, may a waiver of 
presentment and notice made at the 
time of the endorsement be proved in 
court by oral evidence? 

The American courts are not uni- 


form on this point, although the 
weight of authority is in favor of the 
parol waiver. 

“The trend of modern decision and 
legislation is in favor of the doctrine 
that a waiver of presentment at the 
time of the endorsement may be proved 
by parol evidence,” says a leading legal 
textbook. 

One of the latest cases to pass on 
this point is Weinbergen vs. McConnell 
reported in 213 N. W. 313, where the 
Supreme.Court of Wisconsin ruled that 
such a waiver was binding. 

“The time at which a waiver is made 
is immaterial. It may be made at the 


time the note is executed; at the time 
of endorsement; before, at, or after 
maturity; or even after commencement 
of a suit thereon; or after judgment and 
pending notice for a new trial,” said 
the court. —M. L. H. 
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S CLEARING HOUSE 


Photograph of the Central Infor- 
: mation File Department at the 
! Chicago City Bank and Trust Co. 

Completely planned and installed 
by Shaw-Walker Bank Department 


1— from new customers 


ANY New Business Man- 
‘@ agers find that a larger and 
Za wider use of the bank’s 


services through all departments can 
: be secured from present customers . 
more easily, less expensively and with greater WH 
final profit than by confining business promotion 
entirely to sources of mew customers. 


2— from present patrons 


install a Central Information File in 
your bank and can show you how to 
operate it for larger profits and more 
business. This can be done in a min- 
imum of time and without disturbing 
the routine of your departments. 


Write for free 48-page book, “Modern 
Bank Operating Methods,” with valuable sug- 

Both tasks, however, call for proper ma- gestions on systems and equipment. Also sam- 
chinery, and a Central Information File pro- . “Built Like a _—ples of Central File forms and 
vides the only tool with which a New 1 Skyscraper” _ literature on No.700 Card Rec- 
Business Manager can get real results. > ord desk illustrated above. Ad- 
Shaw-Walker, through itsexperienced dress Bank Department, Shaw- 
bank system-workers, can plan and Walker, at Muskegon, Mich. 
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remarkable 


new business tool 


The new 


CENTURY 


These features distinguish the new Century 


Protectograph: 


. Finely balanced working parts give remarkable speed and 


ease of operation. Handle can be operated with one finger. 


Greater visibility — indicators can be set with amazing 
speed and certainty. 


An exceptionally clear, deeply shredded two-color imprint. 


. Prefix character is interchangeable. Can be made to read 


“Exactly,” “Certified,” “Paid,” or can be replaced by indi- 
vidual name or indemnity number. 


. The payee name line can be crimped, if desired. 
. Built throughout of special metals, with working parts 


hardened and ground. 


. Unusually attractive in appearance, finished in two colors 


of enamel and nickel. 


. Superior inking facilities. 


. Three models : seven bank, eight bank and nine bank. Quickly 


10. 


adapted to take checks in vouchers, or in sheets. 
Embodies all Todd superiorities developed through twenty- 


nine years’ experience, but is surprisingly low priced. 


Ly 
A MARVEL of performance and 
Todd Protectograph. It is, in every rete 
instrument of modern business—a tina 
labor saver. 

Whenever checks and other business br pe 
documents must be amount-written (uickh 
safely, the Century will prove its u/tfuln 
banks and retail stores, in manufactur hg pl 
ties. Its touch-and-go performance, i!$ am: 
plicity, its versatility, its outstanding "alue 
work . . . all will establish new stants {ls fo 
check writer. 

The new Century Protectograp! |s 
nickel and two colors of enamel. ‘ne 
resisting steels go into its constructiol ‘Tc 
built this machine so nicely balhnee 
unprecedented ease and ' 
Century embodies superioriti@} “ia 


TODD 
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actur/hg plants and public utili- 
nee, iif amazing speed and sim- 
ding "alue, the perfection of its 
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raph {s beautifully finished in 
el. None but the finest wear- 
uctiol} ‘Todd craftsmanship has 
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YSTEM CHECK PROTECTION 


nine years of research and constant development can build. 
Let a demonstration convince you that the new Todd Century 
is the greatest value ever offered in a moderately priced machine. 
The Todd Company, Protectograph Division. (Est. 1899.) 
Rochester, N. Y. Sole makers of the Protectograph, Super- 
Safety Checks and Todd Greenbac Checks. 


THE TODD COMPANY, Protectograph Division 
1186 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
Please send me further information about the new Century Protectograph. 


Name 


Address Business 
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Oldest Private Bank Merges 


LTHOUGH the period of impor- 
A tant banking amalgamations ‘in 
Great Britain is generally re- 
garded as past, a most interesting 
fusion of two fine institutions in the 
provinces has just taken place. The 
banks concerned are the Bank of 
Liverpool and Martins, Ltd., and the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Bank, Ltd. 
The new name will be Martins Bank, 
Ltd. This retention of the name of 
Martin is regarded as a good omen for 
the united institution as Martin and 
Company, now absorbed, was the 
oldest private banking firm in Eng- 
land, with an honorable record running 
back into the 16th century. 

No one knows actually how old the 
Martin institution really is. Its em- 
blem is the grasshopper, the classic 
emblem of longevity, and it has proved 
a good mascot. It is known to be so 
old that the quarters it occupied in 
1789 had become so antiquated as to 
require reconstruction. 

The Martin family are believed to 
have become connected with the firm 
before 1700, and it is known that 
Thomas Martin, who had been taken 
into partnership, became the sole 
proprietor in 1714 through paying his 
partner’s widow £9,000. Thomas 
Martin was succeeded by his brother, 
John Martin, who was the great-great- 
grandfather of the last Martins in the 
direct male line to be connected with 
the institution. 

An interesting American family con- 
nection came through John Biddulph 
Martin, who married Mrs. Virginia 
Woodhull, the sister of the famous 
Tennessee Claflin. Family connection 
with the bank has always been main- 
tained and today Robert Martin- 
Holland is Chairman of Liverpool and 
Martins. 

The history of the bank and this 
family is a most vivid illustration of 
the stability of the English banking 
business and the faithfulness with 
which families remain for generation 
after generation in touch with the 
same clients, retaining the same in- 
vestments and interests. The records 
of this fine old institution, which is the 
largest provincial bank in the British 
Isles, show that from one generation to 
the next the sons of Martins have 
looked after the financial affairs of the 
sons of clients and so on, almost to the 
very beginning of modernly understood 
banking and finance. 


Vast Sums in Derelict Wealth 


From time to time newspaper 
columns contain stories of attempts 
made by the alleged or supposed heirs 


By FRANK PLACHY, Jr. 


of persons long dead to establish legal 
claims to unclaimed funds or estates 
left by them and held, in default of 
proof, by governmental authorities. 
Many of these claims are chimerical 
and are based either on fraud or on a 
romantic story. More than one lawyer 
has been disbarred for persuading 
supposed heirs to combine and put up 
funds to establish claims. 

But there is just enough of truth 
and fact in the whole business to make 
it an attractive will-o’-the-wisp to 
many honest persons who believe they 
are rightful heirs to the property of 
ancestors long dead. The dormant 
accounts and the huge sums held in 
Chancery in England give more than 
enough ground for the fictions concern- 
ing large unclaimed fortunes which 
arise almost every year. 

An interesting case which has just 
been heard in Chancery has given rise 
to many stories and incidents in 
connection with these long-lost for- 
tunes. In this particular case, a 
lunatic girl, Marie L’Epine, supposedly 
an illegitimate child, left a large estate 
when she died in 1798. Under the 
law of that time her estate escheated 
to the Crown, at that period George 
III. Now nine persons appear who 
claim that Marie was a legitimate 
child and that they are her heirs and in 
consequence a long period of litigation 
is in sight. 


EW rules concerning funds held in 
Chancery are soon coming inte 
operation, the most important being 
the omission from published lists of all 
funds that have been dormant prior to 
1911. Some of the accounts date back 
to 1726 and this ruling will affect more 
than 80 per cent of all accounts. It is 


expected that this rule will result in an. 


even greater proportion of the funds 
remaining unclaimed, as a surprising 
number of claims are not put in until 
after twenty to forty years. 

Many unclaimed sums arise from 
dividends in bankruptcy which are the 
result of the discovery or rehabilitation 
of unknown assets. For instance a 
trader in Leeds became bankrupt and 
went abroad to live. Thirty years 
later, as he lay on his deathbed, he 
sent £10,000 to the official receiver, 
enough to pay all claims with interest 
at the rate of 4 per cent. In such 
circumstances it was obviously difficult 
to trace either the original creditors 
or their heirs and much of the money 
remains unclaimed to this day. 

Even today echoes of the famous 
South Sea Company may be found in 
the accounts of Britain’s Consolidated 
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Fund. Money which reightfully be- 
longs to the heirs of the stockholders 
in that remarkable enterprise was paid 
into the fund between 1845 and 1852 
and there most of it remains. The 
wandering habits of the English and 
their zeal for finding homes and 
settling in the far corners of the earth 
is largely responsible for the accumula- 
tion of these funds at home. This 
habit of going off and leaving property 
behind has resulted in making Eng- 
land the country that has more un- 
claimed money than any other land. 

Sometimes word of lost property 


comes in unexpected ways. An Irish . 


peer, while on a tour of Australia, is 
said to have been told by a chance 
acquaintance in Sidney that valuable 
gold and silver plate belonging to his 
family had been lying in the vaults of a 
Dublin bank for more than a century. 
He didn’t believe the story, but 
happened to remember it one day 
while in Dublin. He called at the 
bank, established his identity, and 
was given the plate. Australia in this 
respect seems to live up to its reputa- 
tion as a mysterious country. In 
1880 a firm of lawyers in Edinburgh 
advertised for news of the next-of-kin 
of an intestate who died in 1851, and 
in 1922 received a reply which resulted 
in establishing a claim to the property. 
The funds had thus remained under 
guardianship for seventy-one years. 

Unclaimed dividends in some of the 
old joint stock companies in the City 
of London have also been accumulating 
for centuries, no clue being in existence 
as to the heirs of the original owners. 
A law suit arose in a matter of this 
kind and the heir, after etablishing 
the fact that his ancestor owned stock 
to the value of £100, collected un- 
claimed dividends £3,600. 

A popular superstition in connection 
with unclaimed funds is that they are 
busily earning interest at compound 
rates while awaiting their owners. 
Most of the fantastic tales that arise 
concerning them contain this fallacy. 
Actually, no such situation exists. It 
is likely that a tabulation showing the 
earnings of all funds in Chancery would 
not result in a higher rate than 2% per 
cent, if that. 

In the old days, before the establish- 
ment of safe deposit facilities, many 
well-to-do persons, before embarking 
on long journeys, placed boxes con- 
taining their valuables with their 
bankers. Such firms as Messrs. Coutts, 
still one of London’s leading banking 
firms, were often entrusted with such 
boxes. Sailing ship travel in those days 
was slow and precarious, and many 
travelers either died or were lost at 
sea. Today one of the most interesting 
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The Atlantic National Bank of Jacksonville, Fla. 
used a very interesting and novel method to acquire a 


$3,000 printing equipment for a few hundred dollars 
and made several thousand dollars of profit besides! 


After reading their letter, you’ll probably like to know what your 
own bank could do with the proposition. If so, drop a line to 


THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES CO., 1838 East 40th St., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Thirty-six 
Every Man Who Handles 


the Finances of a Business 


or is associated with its financial manage- 
ment can insure the soundness of his de- 
cisions and the correctness of his methods 
by using the practical help offered in this 


Quick-Reference Question-Answerer 


Montgomery’s 


Financial 
Handbook 


In a Single Volume, Organized for Ready 

Reference and Practical Application, the 

Basic Data on Every Aspect of Running 
the Finances of a Business 


Edited by Rospert H. Montcomeny, 
C. P. A., CouNsELLOR-AT-Law, nationally 
known authority who has, for over 25 
years, played a prominent part in the 
financial management of hundreds of 
well-known companies. Assisted by 
33 financial specialists. 

Immediately upon publication, this 
manual won its place as a standard tool 
of men responsible for finances. Many 
thousands of executives rely upon it as 
their daily guide. 


Few questions of financial principle, 
policy, or method can arise in any organi- 
zation, large or small, which are not 
readily answered here by concise, author- 
itative statements. Material equivalent 
to a set of ten large volumes—and every 
line is of practical value. 


1757 Pages, 37 Sections, Covering: 


Financial Statements and Reports; Budgets; 
Fundamen of Business Economics; Mathe- 
matics of Finance; Control of Current Operations; 
Business Law; Capital Structure and Policies; 
No-Par Stock; Profits Legally Available for 
Dividends; Investment Trusts; Fixed Capital 
Expenditures; Control of Sales and Sales Expense; 
Purchasing; Insurance. 


Types of Business Organization; Controlling 
Inventory Investments; Security Markets; “Blue 
Sky” ws; Export and Import Procedure; 
Foreign Exchange; Credit and Collections; Deal- 
ing with Emb Debtors; Abbreviations 


of Business Terms; Real Estate Transactions; 
Traffic Management; Commercial Arbitration. 
Transportation Rates; Treasurer, Com ptreier, 
Their 


Secretary—Functions, etc.; 
Uses; Profit-Sharing Plans; 
Accounts and Audits; 
Cost Determination; 
eral Regulation of Busi- 
ness; Investing Surplus 
Funds; Business Statistics; 
Fiduciary Relations; Pur- 
chase and Sales Terms. 


Sent for 
Examination 


We want to place in your 
hands a copy of the Finan- 
cial Handbook in _ its 
handsome, durable flexible 
binding so you may see for 

ourself its great usefulness. 
Put it on your desk and 
use it in your work for five 
days—the order form below 
gives you the means. 


aes USE THIS ORDER FORM 


The R: Id Press C 
15 East 26th Street, New York, x. ¥. 


Send me postpaid a co 
Financial Handbook. 


Banks an 


y of Montgomery’s 
ithin five days after 
its receipt I will either send you $7.50 in full 
payment or return the book to you. 


Name (please print) 


Business Address 


Orders outside continental U.S. and Canada, cash plus 25c. 


sights in London, for the few who have 
been privileged to see them, is a visit 
to the modern vaults under Messrs. 
Coutts’ premises in the Strand. 

Dozens of these boxes may be seen, 
some of which have been kept in care- 
ful and safe custody for nearly two 
centuries. The bank. makes every 
effort to trace the heirs and assist 
them to establish their legal claim, 
but it is a slow and painstaking busi- 
ness. The boxes are never opened, 
and no one knows what most of them 
contain. In the course of decades 
some of the boxes have disintegrated 
and it has been necessary for the bank 
to remove the contents to stronger 
receptacles. Naturally, there is keen 
interest in what such involuntary in- 
spections of these transfers may reveal, 
but the bank’s officials say that, un- 
romantic as it may sound, surprisingly 
little of value or real interest has so far 
come to light in this manner. 


The Question of Listing in New York 


The knowledge that many British 
securities are already listed, and the 
information that the New York Stock 
Exchange has decided to facilitate the 
further listing of foreign securities on 
its board has been received with mixed 
feelings in London. The entire situa- 
tion illustrates what a tremendous 
turn of the wheel has come about in 
the investment markets of the world 
through the war. Whereas London 
was once the center to which American 
enterprises applied for capital with 
which to develop and expand, today 
the shoe is on the other foot. 

Before 1914 one of the most im- 
portant sections of the London Stock 
Exchange was what was known as the 
market in “‘Americans.” This largely 
consisted of American railway securi- 
ties, but it will be recollected that 
before the war the railway section was 
also the most important division of the 
New York market. During the war 
the British Government, in order to 
supply itself with funds in America, 
took over from British home investors 
their holdings of American securities. 
These holdings, believed to have 
amounted to more than a billion 
dollars, were subsequently liquidated 
in New York and passed into the 
possession of American owners. 

As a consequence, the volume of 
London dealings in American securi- 
ties is now almost insignificant. Never- 
theless, London market authorities 
watch the American market very 
closely. They have been impressed 
with the fact that whereas in pre-war 
days the fluctuations in American 
securities were generally to be accounted 
for by the somewhat dubious financial 
and earnings outlook of many Ameri- 
can companies, today nearly all of 
these companies are soundly estab- 
lished and have little to worry about 
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on the score of ability to maintain 
earnings. Nevertheless, price fluctua- 
tions continue and to the conservative 
British mind this indicates that specu- 
lation, rather than investment, is 
still a very strong factor on the 
American exchanges. 

The feeling is general in London that 
if a considerable number of British 
shares are listed in New York, these 
shares will inevitably be affected by 
general market movements, whether 
up or down. It is feared that in the 
event of another of those sudden 
market contractions that have occurred 
many times before in New York, 
speculators who are carrying large 
lines of British shares will feel im- 
pelled to throw them overboard at the 
first sign of storm. This would be a 
factor of small importance on the 
New York market, in view of the 
tremendous size it has attained and the 
resources it has at its command, but it 
might well have repercussions in 
London of a most serious character. 

The difficulty is that the flexibility 
of the New York market since the 
inauguration of the Federal Reserve 
System, is not shared by London. The 
Bank of England at the present time 
is functioning on a very narrow gold 
basis and there is no immediate 
reason for expecting that gold imports 
on any important scale are likely to be 
seen for many months. The joint 
stock banks are likewise loaned up 
pretty close to their capacity. This 
means that if sudden liquidation of 
British shares in New York should 
place a sudden and unexpected strain 
on the London market, considerable 
difficulty might be found in creating 
the necessary credit. 

In New York there is always the 
possibility that if the public interest 
required it, the Federal Reserve authori- 
ties could and would extend any 
required assistance to save the market 
from a smash, that would be more 
than a mere disaster to the speculators 
involved. In London such assistance 
is not so readily found. 

Still, whatever British opinion on 
the subject may be, the extension of 
American trading to foreign securities 
is clearly an inevitable development. 
There have been times in the earlier 
days of America when its securities 
market was badly shaken by troubles 
in London. The Baring trouble is a 
case in point. 

Two things, however, serve to re- 
assure British opinion. One is the 
knowledge that their almost con- 
fiscatory tax situation is apt for several 
years to prove a good deal of a damper 
on any extended trading abroad in 
British securities, and the other is the 
belief that the American Federal 
Reserve authorities, with their great 
influence, prestige, and resources, would 
look with acute disfavor on any 
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Thirty-eight 


WESTON 


LEADERS IN LEDGER PAPERS 


+ 


The massive Capitol Building inspires 


FAITH 


in Our Government 
similarly the name BYRON WESTON 
COMPANY inspires faith in its product. 
For many years the Ledger papers made 
by this company have been the standard 
by which others are judged. 

CENT ENNIAL LEDGER, a general utility 

per of moderate price, is made in con- 
ormity with BYRON WESTON COM- 
PANY standards. Uniform in color, for- 
mation and bulk, carefully inspected and 
accurately trimmed. Lies flat, takes ruling 
and printing excellently and is erasable, 
strong and lasting. Widely used for ac- 
counting forms, ruled ledger leaves, blank 
books, bank pass books, stationery, legal blanks. 
permanent posters, broadsides and many other uses 
requiring a moderate priced ledger paper. Carried in 
stock by our distributors all over the United States 


who supply your regular stationer. printer or litho- 
grapher. Specify CENTENNIAL LEDGER. 


Byron Weston (sompany 


A family of Paper Makers for over sixty-five years 
Mills at Dalton, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 
New York Chicago San Francisco 


FACTS 


Before Advertising 


If YOU, asa practical banker, are 
disgusted wit ““hit-or-miss” adver- 
tising, with “‘strong arm” methods 
of purveyors of so-called advertis- 
ing campaigns—and want to build 

our own advertising on FACTS 
in a way that will bring RESULTS, 
please write us. 


Now serving over 25 institutions. 
28 years’ experience. Fees moder- 
ate, based on services rendered. 


The 
REEVES ADVERTISING 
Company 
Financial Advertising Agency 
1924 Linwood Avenue 


Toledo, Ohio 


development that threatened to hamper 
London in its struggle to give a lead to 
a general European economic and 
monetary rehabilitation. 


Incredible’? Mine 


Humor is a quality which as a rule 
is conspicuously missing from the 
British law courts, but few were able 
to help smiling at a recent action 
brought by an investor who had hopes 
of fortune from a fabulous gold mine 
in Venezuela. In the action, which 
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came up before Mr. Justice Mac. 
Kinnon in the King’s Bench Division 
in London, the investor, who had 
parted with £500, said he had been 
earnestly informed by the defendant 
that he was about to bring out a 
company to exploit a really wonderful 
gold mine and that the profits would be 
beyond belief. It was brought out 
during the hearing that the mine was 
named “The Incredible.”” It proved 
to fit the name exactly and judgment 
was entered for the trusting investor. 


Bank Education By Drama 


UR chief difficulty in education, 

as we recognize only too well, is to 
make the student like the study. Or, 
as Hadfield has expressed it, ““The 
purpose of education should be not to 
learn a subject, but to like a subject.” 
If the student likes it, there is no 
question about his learning it. 

The education of bank employees is, 
I take it, no exception to the foregoing 
rule. A banker friend, an official in the 
local chapter of the A. I. B., recently 
asked my opinion of a circular letter, 
somewhat like what a sales manager 
would call a “pep” letter. My friend 
wrote the letter for the purpose of 
of stirring up bank executives so that 
they would be inspired to stir up their 
subordinates. He wanted to know if I 
could suggest a way to make the letter 
even more peppy. It all had to do 
with exciting interest in the A. I. B. 
evenings of study. 

But obviously, if we can make a 
subject sufficiently attractive in itself, 
students will like it. They will be 
self-stirred. 

All of these considerations make 
doubly interesting an experiment tried 
by the American Trust Company of 
California at its San Jose headquarters, 
and perhaps at others of its branches, 
in educating employees by the use of 
drama. That the effort went over 
strong with the employees I have from 
their enthusiastic reports. Which is to 
say, the lessons were especially well 
liked. The dramatizing took place in 
connection with a series of weekly 
meetings devoted to discussion of the 
several departments of American Trust 
Company service. 

For instance, the trust department 
head, Mr. Drew, had a story of a 
woman who suffered a loss through 
neglect of her call bonds. These bonds 
she had in her safe deposit box. They 
were called while she was absent from 
town, and consequently she lost the 
interest. 

To dramatize, or act out, this situa- 
tion before assembled employees was 
not difficult. In the customary present 
tense of stage talk: The patron, 
“played” by one of the employees, 
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places her call bonds in her safe 
deposit box. She disappears. Another 
employee appears to announce that the 
bonds have been called. Then the 
patron returns and hears the news — 
too late. We see her expression of 
chagrin and hear her lamentations. At 
this point a trust official interposes to 
show how the trust department will 
care for her bonds in the future and 
make such a loss impossible. The 


patron’s grief gives way to expressions 


of pleasure and relief. 

Another subject dramatized was the 
making of wills. Before the assembled 
employees, one employee plays the part 
of the maker of the will. He sits down 
at a table, takes a sheet of ordinary 
letter paper, and proceeds to write in 
the details. Presently an official of the 
bank looks over the will-maker’s 
shoulder. Instantly the official seizes 
the paper and violently tears it into 
bits. The startled maker asks for an 
explanation. The official points to a 
scrap on which the first two figures of 
the year, as is not unusual on letter- 
heads, are in print. <A will of this 
character must be entirely in the hand- 
writing of the maker. Those printed 
figures in the date make it invalid! 

In still another drama of a will, put 
on by the American Trust Company, a 
man is represented to be on his death 
bed. Persons interested in his estate 
bring writing materials, thrust them into 
the hands of the dying man, and watch 
him write his last will and testament. 
Some of those present, certain legatees, 
sign as witnesses. Next we see the will 


presented in court. Grief of the 
witnesses. A signed witness cannot 
inherit. 


THis is but a brief description of the 

plan, for which I am indebted to 
American Trust Company employees, 
and in which I am doubtless less 
accurate in detail than enthusiastic 
for the general principle. Which 


natural enthusiasm, is in turn, just 
another proof that the plan is one that 
the student will like. 

Not the least benefit from this idea 
of education by informal drama comes 
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Leadership 


ONE OPERATION 
NOTE REGISTER 


SYSTEM 


The superiority of this System over others of 
this character will immediately be realized when 
you receive a set of samples and our complete 
catalogue. Write for it today. Thousands of 
progressive Banks are using this System daily. 

WHY NOT YOU? 
Your Bank Needs This System 


UNION SAVING SYSTEMS COMPANY 
“Goods Things for Banks” Lancaster, Pa. 


CANADA: Business Systems Liuirep, Toronto 


“HALLOWELL” 


steel trucks 


will last a lifetime. 40 body 
designs and sizes. Priced so 
low that, by comparison, wood 
and part wood trucks seem 
extravagant. Joints won’t 
work loose—there aren’t any! 
Can’t burn. 


‘‘an entirely new idea in trucks!’’ 


Illustrated bulletins 
sent upon request 


Standard Pressed Steel Company 


Box 27 - - Jenkintown, Pa. 


We carry large stocks at our branches: 
28 N. Clinton St., Chicago, and 944 Harper Ave., Detroit 


from the employees taking some of the 
parts. We are all particularly inter- 
ested in skits in which we take part or 
our friends take part. Indeed, drama 
by local talent is strongly advocated 
by leaders in the present nation-wide 
agitation for adult education. Where 
the object of the education is instruction 
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in art, the plan requires considerable 
study and rehearsing. But where the 
acting is only to demonstrate an idea, 
or a principle, or a point in law, little 
or no previous preparation is necessary, 
And the “properties” are simply the 
regular equipment of any bank. — 
J.D. B. 


Bond-Selling in Small Banks 


By BENJAMIN COLBY 


“ HAT’S a good bond to buy? 

I’ve five thousand dollars lying 
idle, and I might as well do some- 
thing with it.” 

Well, what is one? If you’re the 
cashier of a small bank without a bond 
department and a customer asks you 
this, do you have an answer? 

There’s no trouble naming a bond. 
Any bank cashier these days pre- 
sumably knows enough about securi- 
ties to give advice, but if your advice 
sends a customer across the street to an 
investment dealer, there is small satis- 
faction in it and no profit. 

The majority of small banks, of 
from $3,000,000 to $10,000,000 de- 
posits, do not have bond departments, 
yet the banks are growing steadily — 
some day they will be big banks, and 
the problem of taking care of their 
customers’ investment needs is be- 
coming more urgent. Looking at the 
future or the present, a bank needs a 
bond department to give complete 
financial service. 

“The day for the bank of limited 
service is passing,” said W. R. More- 
house, president of the savings bank 
division of the American Bankers 
Association, at the recent convention 
in Houston. Mr. Morehouse, who is 
vice-president of the Security Trust & 
Savings Bank, of Los Angeles, said: 

“Departmental banking, with its 
wide variety of services, is rapidly 
gaining in popularity. Instead of 
transacting certain business in one 
bank and other business at another 
bank, the bank customer is finding it 
to his convenience to transact all his 
business under one roof. With a 
greater variety of services to offer the 
public, banks will discontinue the 
practice of sending their customers to 
other financial institutions for a service 
which the banks themselves should 
render.” 

This sums up the growing opinion of 
banks generally with regard to more 
complete service. With the large ones 
it has been demonstrated that the 
sale of securities is a profitable and 
necessary part of their banking serv- 
ice. In one case it will merely take the 
shape of a sizable bond department, 
going after the business of the bank’s 
regular customers principally, and in 
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another it will be a huge originating 
and distributing company, functioning 
in America and abroad. These big 
banks and companies are dealing in 
securities as commonly as they cash 
checks. 

But where do the small institutions 
come in? The ones that know little 
about the mechanics of bond distribu- 
tion and can’t afford a heavy overhead 
for this purpose? They realize they 
must make the plunge sooner or later 
and that they are losing profits and 
maybe customers in the meantime. 

Consider it this way. How much 
profit are you losing by not operating 
a bond department—and how many 
contacts are you losing because your 
customers are going outside to make 
their investments? If your bank is 
very small, your principal loss may be 
the latter—a loss that may be formi- 
dable over a period of years. 


BANKERS are coming to the con- 
clusion that it is better to put in a 
bond department when the institution 
is small and have a regularly estab- 
lished investment service when the 
bank reaches such proportion as to 
make it absolutely necessary, rather 
than let somebody else, slowly over a 
period of years, take the business 
which properly belongs to it. In the 
latter case when the bank does decide 
to establish a bond department, it 
finds that half a dozen other invest- 
ment institutions have entrenched 
themselves on its customer preserves. 
A bank by its very existence creates 
a place for a bond department, and 
advertises it, and the bond department 
through its operation in turn forms 
new contacts for the banks and is an 
advertising factor not to be overlooked. 
Now a “bond department” may 
mean a lot of things. With a bank of 
twenty or fifty million deposits it 
would mean a complete organization 
for the purchase, and sale of securities, 
with a number of salesmen covering 
its territory. In the case of a bank 
with, say, $4,000,000 deposits, it 
probably should mean one man and a 
stenographer, to start, and that one 
man very likely could give some of his 
time to other duties. 
If this man is from the bank’s own 
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Another view behind the counter, 
showing Art Metal equipment 


Million Dollar Building 
chose this Metal Equipment.. 


Because of unusual ability in meeting 


Behind the counter 
in the Chattanooga 
Savings and Trust 
Co., showing the Art 
Metal counters and 
counter equipment. 
Above: Main Lobby 
—counter screen, 
railings, gates, check 
desks and waste bas- 
kets are all Art Metal 


bank equipment needs—this Chattanooga 
bank selected Art Metal 


Nothing but the best! That was the standard for 
the new home of the Chattanooga Savings and 
Trust Company. And that is why Art Metal 
equipment was selected 
for this imposing mil- 
lion dollar building. 
Art Metal can fill 
every bank need. 
Thirty-nine years of 
experience in design- 
ing bank equipment 
have built up a standard 
line that covers every 
ordinary requirement. 
And this long experi- 
ence hasalso developed 


an unusual ability in producing special designs to 
meet special needs. 


Whatever the requirement—an ornate bronze 


entrance door, steel counters and cages, a special 
posting machine desk—Art Metal can produce it. 
And every piece of equipment has that beauty 
which is the hallmark of all Art Metal craftsman- 
ship. 


Art Metal is prepared to handle both partial 


and complete installations or to supply single 
pieces. Whether you are considering a whole 
new building, or only an addition to your present 
quarters, an Art Metal expert can be of real help 
to you. A letter requesting a consultation will 
place you under no obligation. Art Metal Con- 
struction Company, Jamestown, N. Y. 


JAMESTOWN ~- NEW YORK 


BRONZE AND STEEL INTERIOR EQUIPMENT FOR BANKS, LIBRARIES AND 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS:::HOLLOW METAL DOORS AND TRIM 
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MEMORIAL by the House of 
Harrison, whether a stately 
mausoleum or a simple 

marker, is an assurance of satis- 
faction in design and durability. 


The modern trend is to build 
while you are alive. Harrison 
places at your disposal a trained 
staff including a designing depart- 
ment which will prepare special 
sketches based on your suggestions. 
This service is without obligation. 
Write for Booklet “R”. 


HARRISON GRANITE CoO., Inc. 
(Established 1845) 
4 E. 43rd St. at 5th Ave., New York City 


Offices: Detroit, Chicago, Pittsburgh, 
Minneapolis, Syracuse 


Works: Barre, Vermont 


MEMORIALS 


$4,000 to $12,000 
Income Opportunity 
In Your Home City 


Settled man with some advertising and 
specialty sales experience—will find 
here an opportunity to enter into a 
lucrative business that brings big 
returns. 


We will help the right man establish a 
direct by mail advertising service in one 
of several cities of 100,000 population 
and over; the business will be patterned, 
equipped and fashioned after our 11- 
year-old Chicago organization. 


Small investment required. All equip- 
ment is modern in every respect; this 
business is completely organized. Our 
method of turning out work will 
amaze you. 


$1,500 starts you in a business today 
that will take care of you later; complete 
information without obligation. If you 
are really ready to build a business for 
yourself write, giving age, experience 
and references. Box 7, c/o Business, 
434 South Wabash, Chicago, IIl. 


organization, he will have the advan- 
tage of close contact with old customers 
and he will have a knowledge of bank 
operation that will be valuable if his 
bond duties require full time. Though 
he may lack the broad experience of a 
man trained in the securities business, 
he will not have to deal with many of 
the more intricate phases — particularly 
the underwriting of large issues. 

Nearly every bank has some avail- 
able space up front in its banking 
room that can be enclosed in a railing 
and assigned to a bond department. 
There need be space only for two 
desks, a file and an extra chair or two. 
Other equipment, records, etc., may 
be kept in another part of the building. 

Before actually beginning business, 
a small bank first should analyze 
thoroughly the reasons for its bond 
department. Generally it will not 
originate securities, and neither will it 
have its eye immediately on active 
competition with investment houses 
in the bond business. It will function 
primarily to serve its customers. 

The bank should look for establish- 
ment of the department on a sound 
and effective basis as its first aim, dis- 
regarding for the time the question of 
profit. Of wares to sell, there will be no 
scarcity, though it is unnecessary to 
say that the utmost vigilance should 
be exercised in their selection. 

Some banks confine their activities 
to certain classes of bonds and exclude 
others, but in practically all cases, 
municipals —the bonds of cities, coun- 
ties, districts and states —are included. 
This comes about partly because 
municipal bonds, as a class, are 
generally conceded to be the highest 
grade securities in the world next to 
the issues of the United States Govern- 
ment. They are free from federal 
taxes and in most states free from 
state taxes. 

Most of them present fewer prob- 
lems, and can be underwritten with 
less trouble and less experience. The 
profit in municipals —as in all bonds — 
is steadily narrowing, however, as 
they become more widely distributed 
and more generally held by various 
classes of investors. 

The bank can purchase municipals 
from larger investment houses at 
concessions from list ranging all the 
way from one-sixteenth to more than 
one per cent. In the purchase of such 
bonds direct from the issuing munici- 
palities, the bank is on a parity with 
all other bond houses. These bonds 
generally are sold to the highest bidder. 
Sometimes this is by open auction, 
but usually by sealed bids. The 
small bank has no business going far 
to bid on municipal bonds, but in its 
home territory and the territory ad- 
jacent, if it is to have a bond depart- 
ment at all, it should enter the lists. 
Here it encounters trained bond buyers 
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—men who do nothing but buy 
municipal bonds —but the advantage 
these men have is steadily becoming 
smaller. Bidding on municipals js 
becoming more a problem of straight 
dollars and cents, and less one of 
political “‘engineering.” 

A source of greater profit will be 
the handling of local bond issues under- 
written by the bank itself and other 
investment houses, particularly first 
mortgage issues. Such bonds require 
the greatest discretfon in purchase; 
they cannot be lumped together like 
municipals as a class. But if the bank 
sticks to the highest grade issues, and 
makes its own mortgage loans with the 
greatest care, a good profit may be 
returned without departing from con- 
servative practice. 

There is one class of bonds that we 
have not discussed —the huge volume 
of securities of governments, railroads, 
utilities and industrials, which are 
distributed chiefly by large invest- 
ment houses and syndicates and listed 
on the New York stock exchange and 
other leading exchanges. Whether a 
one-man bond department should at- 
tempt at first to handle any of the 
distribution of such securities, is a 
question. Certainly it cannot go very 
far in this direction, but it is quite 


possible that connections may 


effected which will be a source of 
occasional profit from listed bonds and 
at the same time will serve to increase 
the diversification of the small bank’s 
offerings. Eventually the small bank 
may progress to the point where it is a 
sizable distributor of such issues, 
although a great many small bond 
departments practically ignore them. 

It is very difficult for an outsider to 
get into some of these syndicates and 
to be allowed to participate in the 
distribution of their bonds. The diffi- 
culty will vary with the syndicates and 
with the particular issues. There are 
syndicates distributing securities of 
large corporations which have ad- 
mitted practically no new dealers 
since they were organized perhaps ten 
years ago. On the other hand, the 
small bank generally has a lever by 
which it can obtain an entrance in 
this business through its correspondent 
banks in the financial centers. On a 
great many syndicates offering good, 
salable bonds, it can obtain an allot- 
ment very easily. 

The various large originators of 
listed securities are more or less 
closely associated with certain banking 
interests. The best bet of the small 
bank that wants to participate in the 
sale of such bonds is for the bank to 
discuss the question thoroughly with 
its correspondents in New York and 
other large cities. In many cases these 
banks actually are affiliated with 
securities companies. 

The problem of establishing a bond 
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New York Banks 


ELOW New York’s famous deadline, in the 
: heart of the financial capital of the world, ~ 
© Rivet-Grip Bank Vault Reinforcement is relied on — 
© to protect untold millions in cash.and securities. 


eae 2 ‘The latest New York financial institutions to add 
Torch Resisting N. this tested protection to the safeguards with which 


adheres firmly to the steel within the : 
s The Bank of New York and Trust Company — 


channel, 

Flere a 40x80 ft. vault is constructed of heavy Rivet- 
members embedded in concrete. Tough, un- 
j (eee wielding steel is so placed in the concrete, that’ 
Tool 1 Resisting Morches, explosives, and cutting tools meet with  — 
Rivet Grip insurmountable resistance. Benjamin W. 


multiplicity of heavy members can- 


Morris, architect, prepared the plans. 


and drills as is possible with lighter 
The Chemical National Bank 


members and fabrics. 
in this bank’s new quarters a two-story vault is being 
installed. Rivet-Grip bank vault reinforcement will 
ae : protect this vault at every point. This work was 
Resists Explosives “supervised by Walker & Gillette, architects, Warren - 


The large proportion of heavy steel 


members and of consulting architects, and E. F. Abell, 
equipment specialist. This will make 
than forty Rivet-Grip installations in banks in New 


vork City proper. 


© Bankers interested in getting maximum protections 
et Mor their vaults, will find complete information © 
a brochure describing modern bank vault con- 
ructura 
Rivet-Grip Bank = struction. For your write to: 


ment is not only impregnable to bur- 
glarious or riotous attack but is strong 


enough structurally breaking RIVET- GRIP STEEL COMPANY 
building from fire or other causes. REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
2400 Prospect Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 
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A local Security 
System Character Loan 
9 Company has _ proved 

foams itself necessary to the 

proper economic growth 
and development in every city where a 
locally owned, controlled, and man- 
aged institution is operating. Every 
town of 5,000 or more needs such an 
organization. 

A local Security System Company 
assists merchants and_ professional 
men to transact business on a cash 
basis by enabling them to liquidate 
their book accounts and to discount 
installment contracts. © 

Bankers co-operate with the local 
Security System Company as it assists 
in relieving them of small loans they 
are not equipped to handle; the com- 
panies do not take deposits but encour- 
age each borrower to start a bank 
account. 

Your community needs one! 


Write to the Security System, Inc., 
for full particulars. 


SECURITY SYSTEM, INC. 
228 No. La Salle St. - Chicago, Ill. 


Ecpert A. Brown, President A.C. Scnauer, Vice Pres. 
Geo. C. Wetpen, Seeretary Cart A. Jr., Auditor 


All local Security System oe are 
listed in Rand MeNally’s Blue Book. 


This Book is FREE 
to Bankers 


Si 

ig MS —of the right kind —for both indoor 

and outdoor use are particularly valuable to 

banks. They reflect the policy of conservative 

progress, yet by their many forms, offer ample 

variety for the expression of distinctive character. 
There is one type of signs especially suited to 

bank use. This book shows WHY. Send for 

it today. FREE on request. 

RAWSON & EVANS COMPANY, 

Union and Washington Sts.,Chicago, Ill. 
GentLemen. Without obligation, please send me your 

FREE book. “BANK SIGNS.” 

Name of Bank 

Individual 


Address 


(3586) 


department works out a great deal 
more simply than the banker might 
judge beforehand. From correspond- 
ent banks in the large cities he can get 
good sound advice, and the better 
grade of investment underwriting 
houses, also desirous of extending their 
operations, will be more than glad to 
go into the situation with him and 
help him out with the practical 
details. The small bank without 
experience should be wary of stocking 
up on large blocks of securities. 

The capital required for such an 
adventure is not much. For example, 
if a stock of $200,000 worth of bonds 
is carried, most of them are very 
liquid and form in effect a secondary 
resource for the bank itself. 

The matter of advertising such a 
department is not expensive, because 
as the small bank’s primary appeal is 
to its own contacts, the advertising of 
the bank proper and its bond depart- 
ment can satisfactorily be combined. 

The need of keeping down un- 
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necessary expense is likely to become 
even greater than it is today. Most 
small banks that have established 
bond departments have found them 
profitable, but frequently this is jp 
spite of the system of operation in the 
department, instead of because of it. 
In the last five years the bond business 
has increased so rapidly that prac- 
tically every bank selling bonds has 
made money out of it. 

The business will continue to grow, 
but its total cannot mount forever in 
the ratio of growth of the last few 
years. Profits are narrowing. In- 
vestment houses and banks have given 
a great deal closer attention to over- 
head recently and with a bank just 
establishing a bond department, this 
item is of prime importance but should 
be comparatively simple in operation. 
There are today banks functioning 
with bond departments that may have 
to do some real house-cleaning when 
the bond business is reduced to the 
basis of economy that’s coming. 


The National Campaign at Home 


HEN a big banking institution 

does some national advertising 
in high-grade magazines which do not 
pretend to blanket the country, it is 
natural to suppose that only a small 
percentage of the home folks ever 
know about this special advertising. 
But sometimes it is desirable, as a 
matter of good will building, that the 
people of the community know about 
such a campaign. In 
fact, a bank bidding 
for national business 
and urging its own 
city as a logical center 
for branch offices and 
factories, naturally 


CLEVELAND is more than a city. It is a 


Three of the full-page advertise- 
ments were reproduced in standard 
size, with a block of copy added, and 
published as page advertisements in 
Cleveland dailies. Back of two of the 
pages appeared in the layout the cover 
design of one of the magazines used, 
and the advertisements were apparently 
lifted from the magazine, showing the 
folio caption. — Harry E. Martin. 


desires that local cus- » 


tomers and prospects 
see what it is trying to 
do, how it is attempt- 
ing to sell the city and 
itself throughout the 
country. Good mer- 
chandising demands 
that it tell the com- 
munity about such 
national advertising. 

With this idea in 
mind, the advertising 
department of the 
Guardian Trust Com- 
pany of Cleveland, 
after running part of 
its campaign in na- 
tional magazines, de- 
cided to tell Cleve- 
landers about the ad- 
vertisements and why 
the bank was trying 
to sell the city and 
itself to big business 
in other centers. 
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miracle of progress —an Empire where, only 
130 years ago, Moses Cleaveland landed on a 
wilderness beach. For a million of us it is 


Home—Opp y d Power for 


of Helpfulness to all our people in all their 
financial affairs. 


GUARDIAN 
TRUST COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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General Motors Building, Detroit, 
Mich., in which is located the 
National Bank of Commerce 


Am 


The National Bank 


of Commerce in the 
World’s Largest 
Office Building 


A partial view of the National Bank of Commerce which is protected against daylight 
Prote cte d by holdups by 20 concealed Federal Tear Gas Guns 


This is one of the hundreds of leading banks throughout the 
country that has installed Federal Tear Gas because of the 
effective protection it affords with absolute safety. Unlike fire- 
arms and many other forms of protection, its use does not invite 
gun fire or endanger lives, neither is there any danger from 


= accidental discharge. 
The installation of such modern and scientific protection 
° : : is interesti et fully 

reflects progressiveness and builds confidence in a bank. 
» will be mailed you upon 
= FEDERAL LABORATORIES, INC. request, without cost or 
: 1631 Liberty Avenue - - Pittsburgh, Pa. obligation 
= Branches in all Principal Cities 
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A "CLEMCO” Maynard Suite in the office of Dr. H. E. Sharrer, President and Gen. 
Mar. of the Northern States Life Insurance Company, Hammond, Indtana. Installation 
made by Tribe of K, Hammond and Gary, Indiana. Architects: Childs & Smith, Chicago 


Is Your Office as 


Fine as Your Home? 


OF, should be. You spend more time there dur- 
ing the hours you are awake. It IS your home— 
your BUSINESS HOME— in which you receive friends 
as well as clients or customers. 

A fine office is visible evidence of success. It 
generates pride and breeds respect. It stimulates and 
freshens the imagination. It spurs one on to achieve. 

The exclusive ‘““CLEMCO” suite designs, the balance 
and proportion of the various pieces, the beautifully 
grained woods from fine old trees, the master cabinet 
work and the exceptional finish will greatly appeal to 
you. Among the many “CLEMCO” Fine Office Suites 

there is one which will meet your individual taste. 


Write for a helpful booklet, “Pointers In 
Planning An Office,’’ and name of your 
“CLEMCO” Office Furniture Dealer. 


THE CLEMETSEN CO., 3423 Division St., Chicago, IIl. 
Export Office, 17 Moore Street, New York City 


Makers of a Complete and an Exceptional Line of Desks and 
Fine Office Suites for Business, Bank and Professional Use. 
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The Vogue of Insurance 
Trust 


(Continued from page 16) 


follow the admirable example set by 
the Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. Not only have they pre- 
pared national advertising copy which 
has appeared in a large group of 
magazines in the past year, but now 
they have prepared a_ remarkable 
moving picture entitled ‘Vanishing 
Fortunes,’ which goes right to the 
heart of the program. 

Winslow Russell, vice-president of 
the company, who is primarily re- 
sponsible for this phase of their work, 
says that the fruits of the co-operation 
with the trust companies is already 
far in excess of what he believed 
could be possible. 

When more companies parallel the 
efforts of the Phoenix Mutual Life 
Insurance Company in this field, the 
chain will be complete. On the selling 
end, most of the leading underwriters 
are already committed to the wisdom 
of insurance trusts, so with advertising 
and merchandising co-ordinated on 
the. part of both the life insurance 
companies and the trust companies, 
great strides will be made. 


A Few Thousand More 


TUART E. MURRAY, teller in the 

Merchants Trust & Savings Bank of 
Cleveland, has added many thousands 
of dollars to his bank’s Christmas 
Savings Club by carrying out a simple 
program. 

Two years ago, Mr. Murray found 
that many of the customers of the 
bank’s commercial department who 
cheerfully opened Christmas Club 
accounts, let them become inactive 
after three or four weeks. The men 
and women who opened these accounts 
were not the type who ordinarily will 
bother with a Christmas Club book 
and the required small weekly de- 
posits. 

He suggested last year to many of 
the bank’s commercial customers who 
opened Christmas Club accounts at 
his invitation, that they permit him 
to draw on their accounts each week 
for the required Christmas Club pay- 
ment, thus saving them the bother of 
handling the books and making the 
payments in cash. Without exception, 
they gave him that permission and 
each week he wrote out orders on their 
commercial accounts for the various 
Christmas Clubs of which he was 
voluntary custodian, thus adding a 
substantial total to the Christmas 
Club ledger that the bank probably 
would have lost had it depended upon 
this particular group of customers to 
keep up their club payments. —H.B.W. 
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for Customers 


in the 25-story addition to 
our present building, is 
indicative of the progres- 
sive policies which have 
made this institution 
outstanding in Detroit. 


FIRST 


NATIONAL BANK 


DETROIT 


FIRST NATIONAL COMPANY 
OF DETROIT, INC. 


933399 9 BOK CCE EEC 
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Engineering 
Construction Management 


Building and decorative 
sketch of interior for 


AMERICAN COMMERCIAL 
AND SAVINGS BANK 


Davenport, Iowa. 


This banking structure, 
now nearing completion, 
is typical of the work of 
the Weary and Alford 
Company. 


An illustrated booklet, prepared 
in this office as a part of our 
Rental Service, is now ready. A 
copy will be of interest to any- 
one contemplating a building, 
and will be sent upon request. 
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BANK AND OFFICE BUILDINGS 
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Advertising Dollars 


(Continued from page 18) 


upon certainties. In his _ practica] 


work the tradition and precept of 
banking is to take no chances and to 
see that the bank is protected against 
every eventuality. The banker who 
contemplates the expenditure of large 
sums upon advertising, very naturally 
asks what it is for, and how its useful- 
ness can be demonstrated. 

Sometimes this has the very un- 
desirable effect of causing the adver- 
tising appropriation to be dissipated in 
attempts to “buy business.’’ Of 
course no bank starts out to offer 
bonuses for the opening of substantial 
accounts. The reaction both on the 
part of the public and of other banks 
can be imagined rather than described, 
and such tactics would have the effect 
of causing all the worth-while business 
to play a game of tag from bank to 
bank. 

Yet there are certain expenditures 
that find their way into many bank 
budgets that are not very far from a 
direct subsidy. Programs, special and 
congratulatory issues of publications, 
yearbooks, and many forms of promo- 
tional advertising look upon banks as 
their lawful prey, and are ready to 
bring pressure to bear through large 
and influential customers, and even 
through directors and stockholders, to 
get the bank into their propositions. 
Such expenditures made to subserve 
the interests of some individual are 
simply attempts to buy business. 

In some of the larger cities —includ- 
ing Los Angeles—the banks have 
formed protective committees which 
save many thousands of dollars a year 
to the banks by eliminating worthless 
promotional activities. Genuine and 
recognized advertising media are not 
restrained, but each bank is free to 
take what action is desired in respect 
to those publications or media ap- 
proved by the committee. It has been 
said in Los Angeles that the members 
of this committee save annually for 
their institutions many times the 
amounts of their own salaries. 

A better knowledge and _ under- 
standing of advertising fundamentals 
is evident in bank advertising today. 
The value of continuity is being 
realized and bank budgets are less 
subject than formerly to the winds of 
fluctuating sentiment, now liberal, now 
sharply curtailed. Plans should be 
formulated for at least a year ahead 
in all cases and then carried out with- 
out sudden changes, unless indeed 
with some very good reason. It is 
becoming more recognized that the 
best bank advertising does not produce 
immediate and tangible results, but 
must be the means of building up 
good will, and breaking down un- 
familiarity in the public mind with 
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‘The Safest of 
Safety Papers 


GILBERT SAFETY BOND combines staining 
upon application of ink eradicators with surface 
colors for protection against mechanical erasure. 
The surface color is not patterned and permits the 


lithographer or printer to produce very beautiful 
sample book show~ checks. The smooth surface color makes checks 
ing warions types of more legible and is not tiring to examining eyes 
pn on gee that must look at thousands of checks a day. 
this new safety These are the reasons it is fast becoming one of 
paper. the most popular check papers. 


GILBERT PAPER COMPANY 


Menasha ~ Wisconsin 


ASK YOUR LITHOGRAPHER OR PRINTER FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 
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As a demonstration portfolio on 
Defendum Linen Ledger, we 
have had M. S. Kuhns and Com- 
pany, certified public accountants, 
Chicago, assemble in a book a 
good number of Approved Ac- 
counting Forms. A comprehen- 
sive, helpful and handy book for 
accountants. Offering this inter- 
esting book is our method of 
building friendships for Defen- 
dum Linen Ledger, a thorough- 
ly good rag paper for good ac- 
countants who take pride in a 


Pin this coupon to your letterhead, please 


good clean permanent set of 
books. Asking for the book 
places you under no cost or obli- 
gation whatever. Use the coupon, 
please. 


Approved Letterheads, Too 
While you are returning the cou- 
pon, why not also get the portfolio 
of Letterheads, a demonstration 
piece on Gothic Bond. Your pres- 
ent letterhead may be on good 
paper, but on Gothic 

Bond you would 


Parsons Paper CoMPANY, Holyoke, Mass. 


on Defendum Linen Ledger. 


Gothic Bond. 


Wh si 
7 


Please send, without cost or obligation to me— 
O “Approved Accounting Forms,’ ruled and printed 


O “Specimen Letterheads,” the portfolio on your 


IS 


| “Approved Accounting Forms” 


— Free to Accountants 


be sure of it. 


HOLYOKE 


PARSONS PAPERS 


SINCE 1853 
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the bank. Bank executives are now 
regarding advertising with more of a 
vision of the future and laying solid 
though intangible foundations for 
future growth. 


Regrets of a Well-Frog 


(Continued from page 24) 


becomes a well-frog like the rest of us. 

There are enough no-account, ab- 
solutely defunct stocks and_ bonds 
owned by Americans to reach from the 
southwest corner of Wall Street and 
Broadway to Mount Copernicus on 
the moon, wrap around the mountain 
three times and then reach back to 
New York again. The money I have 
invested in stocks and bonds that 
immediately got the pip, plus the 
money I have loaned to dead-beat 
friends, plus the money wasted buying 
houses that are too large for me, and 
similar articles of value only to idiots 
and the feeble-minded, would send my 
four children through college, pay for 
a trip around the world and endow a 
bed in the Flushing hospital. 

I have a keen sense of humor, but I 
have not yet been able to laugh when 
I think of paying twelve dollars per 
year for a safe deposit box in which 
to keep a wad of stocks that no bank 
would lend me ten cents on. 

But I have grown wiser as I have 
grown older. There were years and 
years when any friend who came to me 
with an optimistic disposition and an 
engraved stock certificate could take 
my money away from me, but of late 
I have become as callous as a mule’s 
heel. 

Only a few days ago a friend wrote 
offering me the chance of a lifetime. 
I had every reason in the world to have 
faith in his business ability, because he 
once wrote a story and asked me to 
criticize it, which I did. He im- 
mediately gave up story writing. Later 
he wrote a sort of guide to good 
English which I criticized, and which he 
could not sell. It can be seen that he 
was deeply indebted to me, and I was 
not surprised when he telephoned me 
and said he was sorry, but that he had 
given up literature and was going to 
Oklahoma to investigate oil proper- 
ties. I thought he was probably one of 
those ungrateful cusses who would im- 
mediately forget all the favors I had 
done him; but this was doing him an 
injustice. 

He had hardly reached Oklahoma 
when he wrote me a long letter in the 
most friendly manner, saying he had 
little expected to be able to repay my 
many kindnesses so soon, because he had 
not dared to hope to discover any oil 
properties of vast possibilities so 
quickly, but that by the merest 
chance he had hit upon a group of oil 
properties that would, so to speak 
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make the Count of Monte Cristo’s 
wealth look like one-third of a canceled 
two-cent stamp. Because of my 
extreme kindness to him he was writing 
me, in order that I might pick up a 
good lot of stock before someone else 
ot it. 
: Now, I have not the slightest doubt 
of the honesty and good intentions of 
this friend. It is quite possible that 
the stock he mentioned will jump from 
the price he offered it at to one 
hundred times as much, but it can 
jump until it is blue in the face, for all 
I care. I don’t know anything about 
the oil business; I don’t know that my 
friend could learn all about it in a 
couple of weeks, and I don’t know 
that those who do know about it ever 
really know anything about it. 

The minute I got that friend’s letter 
I reached for my check book and wrote 
a check for my last month’s grocery 
bill. It made no difference to me how 
high his oil stock was destined to 
jump. I know mighty well that a well- 
frog that jumps 2934 inches and slides 
back 29% inches only gets ahead 4 
inch per jump, and I am not going to 
let any friendly advised investments 
slide me back any more of those 29% 
inch slides. I am trying to resign my 
membership in the Great American 
Order of Backsliding Well-Frogs. 


you may never have invested. You 

may not yet have joined the Order 
of Well-Frogs. You may still have the 
dollars you saved salted away in the 
old sock or the savings bank, but, 
sooner or later, the temptation to 
invest will come to you. When it 
does, I beg of you to do one of two 
things: 

ist. Ask your banker, or any banker, 
what he thinks of the proposed in- 
vestment, or, 

2d. Send the money to me. 

If you send the money to me I will 
send you, by return mail, registered, 
one share of J. O. Whiffenpoof Company 
of New York cumulative 7 per cent 
preferred stock for every hundred 
dollars you send, and I will guarantee 
that it is not worth a cent. This will 
relieve you of all worry. You will 
know, immediately, that you have 
bought a lemon, and you will not have 
to wonder why the dividends do not 
come, because you will know from the 
first that you are not going to get any. 

If yon are going to make the kind of 
investment you probably will make, I 
might as well have your money as 
anyone else. I am now in a position 
to treat money in a kindly and hos- 
pitable manner, and I guarantee not 
to let it get away from me. 

Perhaps you are a man earning an 
income of $5,000 per year and can 
save $1,000 per year by the most 
heroic efforts. Perhaps you earn more 
than that, or less than that, and save 


Fifty-one 


For Your Liability Ledger 
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overlapping, visible records, in 


BROOKS 
SUALIZERS 


TRADE MARK Copyright 1928 


WITH AUTOMATIC SHIFT 


During the last few years Brooks Visualizers 
have been adopted by a large and constantly 
increasing number of banks—not merely for 
liability ledgers but also for housing and 
visibly indexing a great variety of other Seong 

Convenience, accuracy, ease of operation and 
above all great saving of time—by comparison 
with previous equipment—are the reasons 
given us. These are particularly important in 
a business which must know to a cent where 
it stands at the end of every day in the year. 

A fifteen-minute demonstration will give you 


the personal and VISUAL evidence. Let 
us make appointment at your convenience. 


THE BROOKS COMPANY 


Offices in 67 Cities 


1247 SUPERIOR AVENUE - CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Distributors for Canada: Copeland-Chatterson, Limited, Toronto 
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Individual Attention 
At Chicago’s Largest Bank 


In your business here, you 
ordinarily deal with an officer 
or a few employes whom you 
know and who know you. 
But when you have anything 
out of the ordinary, the size 
of this organization assures 
you the services of a man 
whose specialty is your par- 
ticular kind of problem 


CONTINENTAL 
BANK 


& TRUST COMPANY 


OF CHICAGO 


208 SOUTH LASALLE 
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more or less. Whatever the amount 
you may be able to save for invest. 
ment, take a hunch from my experi- 
ence, and before you “invest” go to 
your banker, or any banker, and ask 
him this question regarding the stock 
or bond you propose to buy: “How 
much will your bank lend me on it?” 

At present most banks will lend 90 
per cent of the listed value of United 
States Government bonds and 80 per 
cent of the listed value of other stocks 
and bonds. There are thousands 
upon thousands of these. You will 
know what to think of the proposed 
investment, then, if the banker says, 
“My dear man, this bank will not 
lend you a red cent on the insecurities 
you propose to buy,” and the chances 
are ten to one that that is just what 
he will say. 

I am not grouching about those who 
rush in and buy wildcat stocks of the 
sort that are printed by the million 
reams for no other purpose than to be 
sold to suckers. The man who buys 
that trash is not a well-frog—he is a 
plain and unadulterated jackass. I 
am trying to lay open a leaf from my 
own experience as a buyer of stocks 
recommended by good friends of mine, 
and sold to me by good friends of 
mine, and in which those friends 
hopefully and freely invested their 
own money —or said they did. 

A well-frog is not a jackass, but 
sometimes I think that if you pinned a 
pair of ears on it, it would look mightily 
like one. I wrote a story once that was 
published as a book and had a wonder- 
ful sale, and the royalty I got was just 
five cents a copy. About that time I 
went to a Yale-Princeton football 
game with my wife, and, when the 
game was over, all the vast multitude 
of spectators rushed down from the 


_ seats and filled the football field as 


they hurried for the gates. There were 
thirty thousand of them! I had just 
received the first statement from my 
publisher, and I turned to my wife and 
said, with awe: “Just think! My 
book has sold thirty thousand copies 
already! There would be one copy for 
every man, woman and child in all 
this mighty crowd! Isn’tit wonderful?” 

She said it was. 

I think, now, that it is a whole 
sight more wonderful that eighty 
thousand copies of that book had to be 
sold to give me the four thousand 
dollars that two good friends took 
from me and turned into worthless 
paper. I think it is a whole sight more 
wonderful that all over the United 
States today thousands of hard- 
earned dollars —each good for nearly a 
bushel of sound wheat —for just such 
stocks that, in a year or so, will be 
just as worthless as mine“are. 

I wonder if you have bought your 
lemons yet, or if you will buy them 
tomorrow? 
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The Bank in the Bond 


Market 


(Continued from page 22) 


this bank one department calls on 
another for whatever help it needs, 
without assessing any bookkeeping 
charge between departments. Any of 
us who has any information to give is 
willing to turn it over to some other 
department that can use it.” 

The records of the securities and 
investment department of the Union 
Trust Company boil down to three 
compact and workable forms. 

First comes the list of securities 
held by the department. On the first 
of every month a new typewritten list 
is made up, covering a dozen pages and 
giving the quantity of each security, 
the original cost and similar informa- 
tion. This list naturally contains some 
large and some small assortments. 
Some of the items I noted were blocks 
of less than $10,000; some even as low 
as $1,000. ‘““Those are parts of major 
issues which have gradually been 
retired by serial maturities, and we 
are holding the balance until paid,” 
Mr. Harris explained. 

A second form is a running record 
of profits during the current year. 
Every time a block of securities is 
sold, the profit taken is added in on 
this total, so that Mr. Harris can tell 
at any time how much actual profit 
has been made. And, of course, 
whenever an item is sold, a pencil line 
is drawn through its listing, so that by 
the end of each month the typewritten 
list represents many changes. 

A third form, or rather an extension 
of the first form just described, is an 
inventory of all securities, taken the 
first of each month, and showing the 
original cost and the present market 
price. This sort of listing is easily 
prepared and saves a world of worry 
and guesswork. 


NE of the functions of this inven- 

tory is to raise the red flag for me,”’ 
says Mr. Harris. “If we see any item 
that is selling down, we immediately 
search into the facts affecting that 
issue. Perhaps we find that the 
depression is purely temporary, in 
which case we probably forget all 
about the matter; but at least we 
know the conditions and the reasons 
for them. We can’t hope to keep in 
mind two or three hundred issues, but 
an inventory like this makes us look 
when any item is selling at less than 
we paid for it. 

“Moreover, an inventory like this 
shows us where we can take our best 
profits. Thus it performs both func- 
tions—a safeguard and a guide to 
profits.” 

_ So there really is more action to an 
investment securities department than 
appears on the surface. But so quietly 


Protection for Men as Well as 
for Money in Diebold Vault Doors 


Thugs or burglars seldom attack a Diebold Vault Door at 
night, particularly when the door is equipped with the new 
protection against steel cutting torches. 


But daylight robbery attempts are on the increase! 


Almost daily we read of daylight holdups where bandits 
force bank employees into the vault at the point of a gun 
and lock them in. 


This cannot happen with a vault door equipped with a 
Diebold Automatic Locking Device. This device elimi- 
nates any possibility of the banker or his employees being 
locked in. Diebold is the only door providing adequate 
protection aganist this increasingly prevalent method of 
bank robbery. 


Like the Thermatic Locking Device, protecting against 
cutting torches, this Diebold feature is built into the door 
and must be specified when the door is ordered. 


THE DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK CO. 
Factory and General Offices: CANTON, OHIO 


Direct Factory Representatives in all Principal Cities 
Export Office: Canton, Ohio, U.S. A. 


DIEBOLD 


ASK YOU TANKER 
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the Banker who would extend 
sound Banking practice to his 
bookkeeping operations... 


The New DeLuxe 
Steel Posting Tray 


This tray is built for the man who would have his bank- 
ing equipment reflect the same care and judgement that 
he uses in handling the funds entrusted to him. 


Every banker appreciates a dependable endorsement. Your 
local stationer, an authority on office equipment, will 
gladly endorse this new device. He knows that it is well 
built, simple and reliable and that it has features which 
will be very helpful in securing the desired results. 


Your Stationer will gladly show you this device; 
or mail the coupon and we will send you 
literature outlining the advantages of using it 


WILSON -JONES COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES AND Factory Eastern ACTORY 
CEA 
3300 FRANKLIN BOULFVARD 316 HUDSON om Fe 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Witson-Jones Company, 3300 Franklin Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


GentieMen: Please send me literature outlinin 


the advantages of using th 
new De Luxe Steel Posting Tray. 


City State 
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is it handled, and so thorough is the 
analysis on which purchases and sales 
are made, that millions of dollars worth 
of securities are handled here without 
fuss or evident worry, and without 
anyone raising his voice. No fuss or 
noise —and yet month after month the 
Union Trust of Cleveland is able to 
keep a department busy all the time 
buying and selling, watching always to 
avoid mis-buys or the chance of tying 
up money in blind alleys, and working 
consistently and successfully to employ 
the bank’s secondary resources in use- 
ful financing and to return to the bank 
a profit. 


Short Cuts to Endless 
Figuring 


(Continued from page 9) 


more of spending money to keep his 
boy in colllege without impairing his 
independence fund. 

Looking at the Program Table, I 
figured aloud “Five and a half into 
seventy-two makes about thirteen 
years until you get $40 per month in 
interest. Now saving $40 from your 
salary and the $40 interest makes a 
saving unit of $80 per month. How 
soon will your new capital yield an 
additional $20 per month, or 25 per 
cent of your savings unit? Five anda 
half into twenty-three makes four 
years more. Then it will be seventeen 
years after you started the plan. You 
say you have $2,500 and are five years 
on the way? Then you have twelve 
more years to go.” 


HINK of all the wearisome, labori- 

ous arithmetic I saved in working out 
that problem, to say nothing of wasted 
paper, pencils, wear and tear on the 
pencil sharpener, and a dollar’s worth 
of time. 

“Of course,” my friend remarked, 
“‘some years I can’t save $40 a month, 
and other years I can save more, but 
that seems to be about the average.” 
The fluctuations will make but a few 
months’ difference in the length of time 
it takes to reach a definite goal. That 
offers a good example of compound 
interest to put into an advertising 
booklet or folder. Another variation is 
to show what a man can do in ten years, 
fifteen, and in even twenty years. 
Another is to show how fast a man can 
build up an invested fortune of $5,000 
or $10,000, at a certain rate of saving 
and of interest. 

The advertising man’s function is 
not merely to offer practical savings 
programs for reaching certain goals. 
He must of course also translate figures 
into terms of fortunes built, competence 
attained, and the enjoyment of finan- 
cial independence, and the foregoing 
time-saving short cut should make 
that part of his work very easy. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Waste Paper in the Note 
iles 


(Continued from page 14) 


course and may recover against the 
maker of such a note. In Kansas 
and several other states, the statute 
makes it a crime for any person to take 
a note the consideration of which is 
corporate stock, “units,” or rather 
shares or interests in a company or 
syndicate, without writing or printing 
in the note the statement that it is 
given for such purpose, including the 
name of the company or syndicate. 
And the penalty is quite severe enough 
to curb the activities of stock brokers’ 
salesmen with “blue sky’’ to market. 
But after having complied with the 
law, the salesmen may still sell the 
notes taken in such dealings. Upon 
the face, such a note is perfectly good; 
the maker has doubtless received the 
shares for which he gave the note; 
and the company whose name appears 
in the note may be known to the 
banker as a splendid project worthy 
the investment of money. So why 
not buy the note, brought in by Mr. 
Stock Salesman, and offered in tones 
very like the cry of a twenty dollar 
bill calling to its mate? 


ELL, the statute of Kansas and, 

probably in many other states, 
makes such a note non-negotiable, and 
when we consider a non-negotiable in- 
strument, nearly all the rules concern- 
ing commercial paper with which the 
banker is most familiar, go by the 
board. For one thing, a non-negotiable 
note is subject, in the hands of a bona 
fide transferee for value, to every 
defense the maker could have made if 
sued by the original payee or holder. 
So, if the stock salesman lied to the 
maker, if he has not yet delivered the 
stock, if the note is for a sum larger 
than it should be —or one of a number 
of other if’s—the slip is waste paper. 
When sued, the maker sets up the 
defense and proves it and the janitor 
has to carry the piece of tough bond 
paper out with the other trash of the 
day. For another thing, in nearly 
every case of giving a note for such an 
investment (speculation, rather) the 
buyer cannot afford to do it, and 
regrets it in a few days. With the 
perversity that characterizes the genus 
homo, he is certain to feel resentment 
toward one who buys his note, if for 
no other reason than because the 
buyer has found out what a fool he 
has been, and goes away sore after 
paying it. 

In somewhat the same category are 
life insurance premium notes. Some 
statutes provide directly and the 
general rule of law is anyway that the 
signer of such a note is not liable on it 
unless the policy risk attaches. Other 
statutes make it unlawful for an agent 
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Allsteel Shelving for 


Vaults is economical of space 
10 to 20% Greater Storage 


BF pr LT space is limited. Therefore the shelving 
you install should be compact, and still allow 
for the greatest amount of storage room. 

GF Allsteel Shelving does just that—space saving 
partitions make more compact storage possible. 
Sturdy and rigid steel shelves, bolted to a rugged 
steel framework, and never sags or totters. 
Wydesteel Files fit snugly between partitions if you 
have need for drawer space. Changing require- 


ments matter little. GF Vault Shelving may be 
added to or rearranged without depreciation. 


—And the first cost is the last—and less! 


THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING COMPANY 
Youngstown, Ohio—Canadian Plant, Toronto 
Branches and Dealers in all Principal Cities 
fer GF Allsteel Line: Safes - Filing Cabinets - Tranter 


ases - Desks - Tables - 


Shelving - Transfer 
Storage Cabinets 


Cases - - Document Files Supplies 


SHELVING 


Attach this coupon to your firm letterhead 


THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING CO., Youngstown, Ohio 
Please send me your book ‘‘Saving with Shelving.’’ 
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THE NEW FIDELITY 


—PHILADELPHIA TRUST CO. 
BUILDING— 


Towering 377 ft. above level of 
Broad St., Philadelphia, 
will have a 


24-Hour 
Deposit Service 


featuring the 


“Yeo” Patented 
Rotary Entrance 


400 BELIEVERS IN THE “YEO” 24-HOUR 
DEPOSIT SERVICE. 


OVER 100,500 USERS ARE BACKING 
UP THIS PROGRAM 


100% Efficient Under All Sorts of 
Weather Conditions. 


The Bank Vault Inspection @. 


1824 Ludlow St., Philadelphia 


SAMUEL P. YEO, President. 


Depositor unlocking Rotary at 
American National Bank, 
Camden, N. J. 


Manufactured By 


Sales Engineers in All Principal Cities. 


Its Never too Dark 
Never too Light 


VICTORIA VENETIAN BLINDS 


Control Daylight 


Many bankers in all parts of the country find that 
Victoria Venetian Blinds give better light—thereby 
increasing efficiency of employees. It is not neces- 
sary to work in the glaring sunlight nor in darkness 
with shades down. 


Victoria Venetian Blinds exclude the sunshine but 
admit just the amount of light you need as well as 
providing the necessary ventilation. The light rays 
are thrown against the ceiling, thereby giving an 
indirect light. 


Better Daylight 
forLess Money 


Victoria Venetian Blinds are an investment that pays divi- 
dends. They do double duty—take the place of awnings and 
shades. Unlike awnings and shades they do not require 
replacing every few years nor do they need repairing. ‘Better 
Daylight for Less Money” tells how you can have better light. 
Write for your copy today. 


The Bostwick Goodell G. 


Established 1880. NORWALK, OHIO 
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to sell a life insurance premium note 
unless the policy has been delivered. 
And so on. None of these rules or 
statutes, so far as is known to the 
writer, make the note void or even 
invalid. But the bank that buys life 
insurance premium notes should be 
very careful to take only negotiable 
paper and, even then, when some turn 
out to be for undelivered policies, 
although the maker will have it to 
pay, he does not feel very friendly 
toward the bank that bought his 
paper procured from him by a tricky 
agent. Such would be the exceptional 
case, for the life insurance companies 
generally strive to employ only high 
class men and do not keep one long if 
he resorts to tricks, so that it is only 
fair to state that life insurance agents 
as a class rank as high in business 
integrity as those following any other 
calling. 

The point is, don’t throw up the 
ship, no matter how seasick you get. 
There may be a way to shore, though 
this is mixing metaphors very badly. 


Meaning of the Money 
Rates 


(Continued from page 26) 


equality in money and credit conditions, 
international trade and finance will be 
relieved of many difficulties and un- 
certainties. The leveling of bank rates 
will make the flow of capital from one 
financial center to another easier and a 
more useful barometer in international 
commerce. This leveling process does 


Central Bank Rates 


Now End of End of End of 
1926 1925 1924 


Switzerland.......... 3.50 3.50 3.50 4. 
5. 5. 5.0 7. 
4.50 4.50 6. 6.50 
4.50 4.50 4. 5.50 
5. 5. 4. 
5. 6. 9. 10. 
6 6. 12.50 
lee 9.50 12. 10. 
Federal Reserve Bank 

of New York....... 3.50 4. 3.50 3 
Federal Reserve Bank J 

of Chicago......... 4. 4. 4.50 


not indicate at all that conditions will 
become the same or that rates will 
remain uniform. Money rates and 
commercial conditions in any financial 
center will change in the future just as 
they have in the past with the need or 
abundance of money in the market. 
But capital will flow more freely to the 
market where higher rates are to be 
obtained with other conditions equally 
favorable. 


The No’s Have It 


Why can’t some of these “Yes’”’ men 
be bank cashiers? —Judge. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Giannini—a Character 


Study 


(Continued from page 19) 


and brought back a book of Hadfield’s. 
“Now listen to this: “The purpose of 
education should be not to learn a 
subject, but to like a subject.’ ” 

“T don’t see the connection.” 

He made rather a long speech: 

“You business fellows are always 
prating about ‘good will,’ but I don’t 
believe you really know what you’re 
talking about. You know that effects 
of good will are beneficial, but you 
don’t know why. 

“Hadfield I’ve already quoted. Jung 
points out that our feeling for a subject 
determines our starting point in our 
beliefs concerning it, and that no 
amount of argument will make us see 
alike if we don’t feel alike. Freud 
says, ‘When they are offered by a 
beloved person, arguments may later 
be admitted. . . .Arguments without 
such support never mean anything in 
the life of most persons.’ 

“Even in one’s judgment of mer- 
chandise it has been demonstrated that 
one’s attitude toward, say, a piece of 
cloth, will make 25 per cent difference 
in one’s estimate of its quality. 
There’s your good will principle, then, 
given a touch of science. When 
people like you, they are compara- 
tively open to your influence. With 
other considerations anywhere nearly 
equal, the average individual will give 
strong preference to the man he likes.” 


HERE I interposed, ““You haven’t 

said yet why Giannini’s informal 
attitude is liked, assuming that it is 
liked.” 

“It suggests a desire to keep on 
good terms and on the same level with 
the other fellow.” 

I was considerably amused. ‘Just 
how do you make out that a man who 
has acquired such power can have a 
feeling that is democratic?” 

From a drawer in his desk the 
writer-psychologist brought dut a copy 
of The Literary Digest. He turned to 
an article on A. P. Giannini and his 
brother, Dr. Giannini. ‘‘Here’s ‘A. 
P.’ saying, ‘I am not a millionaire, and 
I have no hope or expectation of being 
one.’ And here his brother says, “We 
are in a position where the share- 
holders could throw us out if we do not 
conduct their business properly. That 
is the way we want it to be.’ ”’ 

I was loath to believe that Giannini 
is not a millionaire and that he hasn’t a 
controlling interest, and said so, I 
asked for proof. 

“Well, I haven’t any proof; but 
here’s a big idea that doesn’t concern 
Giannini only. It has to do with the 
entire bogy of monopoly. To my 
personal knowledge the ruin of this 
country through big business has 


Fifty-seven 


New Uses ... New Plant... 
Add to the Property Behind 
Bell Telephone Securities 


ORE and more, people are relying upon the telephone 

for the transaction of their daily business and social 

affairs. More than 700,000 telephones are added to the 

Bell System each year. Each year nearly a billion more 

telephone calls are made than were made the year before. 
The “Long Distance” habit is rapidly expanding. 


Some vital facts about A. T. & T. as an investment: 


Bell System Service has grown and is growing with the 
nation. Its management is far sighted, conservative, and yet 
progressive. The system has a plant investment of more 
than $3,000,000,000. It operates more than 55,000,000 miles 
of wire, of which 37,000,000 miles are in underground cables. 
A. T. & T. owns more than 91% of the combined common 
stocks of the Associated Companies in the Bell System. 


Write for booklet “ Some Financial Facts’’. 


BELL TELEPHONE 


SECURITIES CO. Jue. 


195 Broadway fF 3} New York City 


A d d ‘ URROUGHS ribbons are designed to stand Sa 
ing up under all the hard usage that you give _ 

. them day after day. And while giving this oe 

Machine unusual service they also register neat and 

" lasting impressions. Only with good ribbons 

Ribbons is it possible to get records that will continue 


to be neat and legible year after year. 


—that stand the These quality ribbons are carried to your office 


by the regular Burroughs inspectors who serv- 
day-after-day test ice your Burroughs equipment. Or, you can a 
order ribbons direct from 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 
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“Preliminary 


Service 

for 

Contemplated 
Bank 


Buildings” 


~you will find most helpful 
bankbuildinginformation 


~CONTENTS~ 
12 
Vault Doors and Equipment............ ae | 
Lighting and Furniture................ 18 
Interior Decorating...................- 18 
Preliminary Specifications............-- 
Complete Cost Estimates............... 22 
Architectural Detail................... 


| St. LouIs BANK BUILDING 
AND EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Ninth and Sidney Streets » * * * SAINT LOUIS, U.S. A. 


| May we send you a free copy? | 
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BUY AND SELL ORDERS 
FOR SECURITIES 


FoR YOUR PROTECTION WHEN BUYING OR SELLING SECURITIES FOR YOUR 
CUSTOMERS. PROVIDES PERMANENT RECORDS. ORDER TO BROKER 
AND CUSTOMER'S COPY AT ONE WRITING. 


THIS AD CLIPPED TO YOUR 
LETTERHEAD WILL BRING SAMPLES 


A. E. MARTELL COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF ACCURATELY MADE 


LepGerR Carps’ Depositors STATEMENTS LEDGER SHEETS 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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freely been predicted for over thirty 
years. Since then business organiza- 
tions have grown incomparably bigger 
—and immensely more democratic. 
Moreover, the big business man’s 
power has grown in proportion as he 
has improved in attitude. Now | 
want to show you something.” 

He again took up Hadfield’s Psy- 
chology and Morals. ‘I want to show 
you why selfishness and great power 
cannot function together, not for 
long if our psychology is correct. 
Curiously enough, great power, which 
we naturally feel must be selfish, 
seems proved to be directly the 
opposite. Listen to this: 

“*.. the “will to power’... 
commonly produces a nervous break- 
down with the sense of failure and lack 
of confidence. . . .There are two great 
principles in life, the principle of 
power and the principle of love, both 
of which must find expression in a 
healthy life. They are the two wings 
by which a man soars to his ideal. 

“*The “superman” despises the 
“sentimental,” the “unmanly;” he is 
the man’s man, the strong silent hero, 
the man of iron—firm, hard, unyield- 
ing, scorning all that he calls “‘effemi- 
nate.” .. .he tries to fly to the sun 
on the one wing of power. . . .But the 
one wing of power soon tires, and he 
falls exhausted. . . .Power can only 
become omnipotent by being wedded 
to love.’ 

“There you are,” my friend con- 
tinued, “with psychological proof why 
great power and self-seeking cannot 
exist together.” 

I cogitated for a minute, and got a 
bright idea. ‘Tell me,” I challenged, 
“thow the public is going to feel that a 
man has good motives.” 


He laughed, long and heartily. 


“Why, you great numskull!’’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘“‘You’ve already forgotten 
the principal theme of our talk. We 
were speaking of Giannini’s friendly 
informality. He remarkably recog- 
nizes the importance of good feeling. 
Fine psychology.” 

I left, thinking this matter over as I 
went. But since I’m not a banker, 
perhaps I’m not entitled to an opinion, 
bias or no bias. But I’ll wager a 
quarter against a vest button that my 
reader has one. My friend the 
writer-psychologist would use that as 
part of his proof—feeling remarkably 
determines our receptivity! He’d say 
something, too, I’m guessing, about 
taking advantage of the same principles. 


Meeting Stands Adjourned 


Popular definitions: New York bank 
director—a man who is called fre- 
quently from his business to vote on 
whether his bank shall absorb or be 
absorbed by another —American 
Banker. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Explaining From the 
Beginning 


T° COVER the fundamentals of 
banking, and explain the advan- 
tages of a bank account and illustrate 
the abuses which careless handling of a 
bank account may lead to (such as 
overdrafts, insufficient balance, ‘‘kit- 
ing” checks, etc.) the Farmers Bank of 
Ashland, Ohio has issued a booklet 
called ‘Hints on Banking.” 

The publication is about the size of 
the usual farm almanac, and contains 
much information and _ philosophical 
writing. The ground covered is well 
shown by the captions: “How to 
Open an Account,” “Drafts,” ‘‘Ac- 
ceptance,” “‘Identification,”’ “‘Protest,”’ 
“Business Laws” and a table of interest 
laws of the various states. 

As an introductory, the management 
of the Farmers Bank —which is, in- 
cidentally, the largest private bank in 
the state of Ohio —prints a page under 
the heading ““A Bank Account.” This 
states old truths in a new and homely 
way. 

A BANK ACCOUNT 

A bank account is not a thing of beauty, 
but it is a very pleasant help in time of 
trouble. 

A bank account is an insulation between 
misfortune and hunger, between no work 
and no shoes and between old age and the 
poorhouse. 

Putting money into the bank is one of 
the least fascinating of occupations. But 
drawing it out when you haven’t any other 
means of getting it is as pleasant as having 
it wished on you by a rich uncle. 

A bank account is on land what a life 
reserver is at sea. Many a man who has 
een compelled in the interest of his own 

self-respect to tell his employer to go to 
thunder and points south, has floated 
along on his bank account until he could 
find a new job where they did not put all 
the honesty in the business on placards to 
hang on the wall. 

_ Abank account is as good as two doctors 
in times of sickness. Many a doctor has 
emptied gallons of assorted medicine into 
a worrying man with little effect and has 
exclaimed in despair that the man had no 
constitution. But that was not the trouble. 
The man had no bank account and the 
grocer was beginning to take off his 
politeness when the wife came in to give 
an order. If the doctor had emptied $100 
into the patient’s bank account his 
gee would come back in three days. 
Still we can’t expect doctors to do this 
when their rate per visit is only $2.00 and 
gasoline is going up every a 

A bank account is a bul re on the 
front porch in wolf time and in old age it is 
a rosy sunset. Still a good many men do 
not like to put money in the bank because 
the barker will use it and get rich. So 
they deposit it in a saloon and in a gold- 
plated restaurant in exchange for dyspepsia 
and a large, permanent thirst. These men 
are the real socialists. Because later on 
when they die, they compel us to divide up 
and pass a little money over to their 
wives and children. 


To make sure that any rural 
customers of the bank will understand 
that all the tricks have been tried and 
that some “smart” idea they just 
heard of might get across safely, the 


There is no Bargaining 


for Quality 


HEN a man buys a de luxe motor car the last thing he 

does is to ask about its price. Mechanical perfection 
in an automobile requires superfine engineering, material, 
workmanship and inspection—factors that can never be 
measured solely by price. 

The bank that wants such perfection in its vault does not 
consider price of first importance. Quality and protection 
are the prime considerations, for a vault that lacks those 
factors can never justify its price no matter how low it may 
be in initial cost. In York Vaults, regardless of their cost, 
quality comes first. 

Built with the strictest vigilance, to insure the very finest 
quality in York Vaults, their cost frequently is lower, on com- 
parisons of equal specifications. 

York Vaults are bought on confidence and retain that con- 
fidence for the length of their existence. 


YORK SAFE and LOCK CO. 
Factory and Principal Office 


YORK, PA. 


454 


Like the greatest 
banks of the coun- 
try, the West End 
Savings Bank and 
Trust Company, of 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 
came to the York 
Safe and Lock 
Company for their 
vault. Infusite in 
this huge door 
means safety for 
the vast treasures 
Stored within. 
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WHAT USERS SAY ABOUT 
AMESTYLE 
ENVELOCKS 


REG. U.S PAT.OFF. 


“Steel-Strong” 
Coin Wrappers — Bill Straps 


Six different styles; 
one for every purpose 


Like a Vault Lock ~Ames Envelock 


The above slogan, the “‘first prize’”’ 
winner was submitted by M. Sylvia 


ARGENTINA 


Send for a sample of Amestyle 


Six styles —Ask your stationer. 


Importer and American : 
AMES SAFETY ENVELOPE CO. 
55 SUDBURY ST. BOSTON. MASS. A. Perez Pillado.-Bmé Mitre 2082 
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they are on the job. 


Esterbroo 


Do your pens say: 
“STAY OUT!” or ‘Welcome’? 


area vital detail—particu- 


Cheap pens—even when new 
—are often cross and impolite 
to oe depositor. They sput- 

haggle and hold u 
business. Good pens are friend- 
ly, courteous. The day’s business 
is smoother and better because 


The best a you can buy are 

s. Esterbrook en- 
forces one ten-thousandth of an 
inch accuracy in producing each 


pen—and each pen is individu- 
ally inspected before it’s per- 
mitted to bear our name. 


Most banks prefer the Ester- 
brook Radio Pens for their long- 
lasting brilliant silvery finish. 
We suggest you try Radio No. 
968 for your public desks—it is 
extraordinarily smooth and du- 
rable. Your local stationer can 
supply Radio Pens in any quan- 
tity at any time. Esterbrook Pen 
Company, Camden, N. J. 


AMERICA’S OLDEST AND LARGEST PEN MAKERS 


Write for sample. 


Don’t Buy Barrel 
Banks Until You 
Have Seen Ours 


YOUR AD ALWAYS ON TOP 
BEFORE THE SAVER 


Made entirely of brass, highly nickel plated 


Your Building, Insignia or Trade-mark 
in any color. Priced exceedingly low. 


Bankers Thrift Corporation 
2240 No. Racine Ave., Chicago 


A Detail 


—but one that affects 
the continuous 
profitable operation 
of your Burroughs 
equipment. 


For the best results use 
only genuine Burroughs 
non-lint roll paper on your 
Burroughs. 


Ordinary paper often con- 
tains lint orminute particles 
of paper dust which fly 
into the mechanism and 
ultimately cause mechan- 
ical trouble. 


Buy Burroughs non-lint roll 
paper at thelocal Burroughs 
office, or order direct from 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 


Detroit, Michigan 


Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, 
Limited, Windsor, Ont. 


New Low Prices on Quantity Orders. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 


THE BURROUGHS 


booklet also prints a short selection of 
things to avoid. This is labeled 
“Bank Don’ts,” and reads as follows: 


BANK DON’TS 

Don’t draw a check unless you have 
sufficient money in the bank, then, to 
pay same. 

Don’t issue a check with an idea of 
depositing later to cover and, “before it 
can get back,” or ask the party to whom you 
give it to hold it a day or so—knowing it is 
not good when you give it—they never hold. 

Don’t exchange checks with anybody, 
This is called “kiting” and will soon be 
discovered. It does your friend no good 
and discredits you. 

Don’t quarrel with the teller because 
he does not pay you in money exactly as 
you wish; as a rule he does the best he can. 
In all your intercourse with the bank 
officers treat them with the same courtesy 
and candor that you would expect and 
desire if the situation were reversed. 


A Little Old Lady 


A NEW branch was opened and a 
few days later a little old lady 
came in and deposited $14,000. It was 
the prize account for the new office and 
the youthful manager felt gratified. 

About a week later she came in and 
said she wanted her money. The 
manager tried to dissuade her, saying 
that he hoped she was not dissatisfied, 
hated to lose her account, and so on, 
but the old lady was obdurate. She 
wanted her money. 

Suggestion was then made that she 
should leave part of it “‘to keep the 
account open,” or that the aceount 
should be transferred to some other 
branch of the bank that might perhaps 
be more convenient. No-—she wanted 
her money. 

Asked if she desired a draft, or if 
not how would it be best to make the 
transfer, she insisted in drawing the 
entire sum in currency. 

The branch was a small one and did 
not carry a large reserve. The safe 
was emptied and also the teller’s cage, 
and they found that they had just 


$13,982 in currency. The staff emptied 


their pockets and between them they 
had just about enough to make up the 


_ the other $18. So the little old lady 


was handed a big pile of miscellaneous 
currency which she packed into a 
shopping bag and departed. 

Frantic telephoning for more cur- 
rency brought the armored car out 
from the central office with a rush. 
Meanwhile the staff were on tension 
for fear someone would bring in a 
check to be cashed. 

Nobody came and about half an 
hour later the armored car drove up 
with the necessary currency. 

Just as they had finished counting 
the money the little old lady came 
back with the entire $14,000 she had 
drawn. ‘Young man,” she said, “I 


think I will leave my money with you. 
I just wanted to count it over and see 
if it was all right.” —H. W. S. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


The Close-Mouthed 
Cashier 


“WHATS X’s credit balance in 
your bank,” the Ohio county 
auditor demanded. 

“None of your business,” the cashier 
of the Ohio National Bank replied. 

“T want to know for taxation pur- 
oses.”” 

“F don’t care what your motive is, 

you'll not get the information from 
me. 
“I'll subpoena you into court,” the 
auditor threatened. A subpoena was 
issued, ordering the cashier to produce 
the bank’s books, and the cashier ap- 
peared without them. 

“Do you refuse to produce the books 
in obedience to the summons of the 
court?” the judge demanded. 

“T certainly do,” the cashier assured 
him. 

“T ask that the cashier be sent to 
jail for contempt of court,”’ the auditor 
requested. 

The matter reached the Supreme 
Court of Ohio, in the recent case of 
State vs Smith, 157 N. E. 327, where 
the court ruled that the cashier was 
justified in his refusal, under a section 
of the Ohio law which reads as follows: 

“Nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued or held to authorize the tax 
commission, or any of its agents or 
employees, or any country auditor or 
any assessor or board of revision, to 
examine the accounts or records of any 
banking or financial institution which 
is subject to official inspection under 
the laws of the State of Ohio, or of the 
United States, nor to demand or receive 
any list of depositors, stock depositors, 
members or others who transact busi- 
ness in or with such institutions.” 

“His subpoena of the cashier, and his 
insistence upon a divulgence of infor- 
mation contained in those records, was 
an effort to accomplish by indirection 
that which the statute does not permit 
to be done directly. It amounts to an 
involuntary examination of the bank 
records through the medium of the 
cashier,” said the court. —M. L. H. 


Straight to the Factory 


WHEN the liberty Loan campaigns 

were on several years ago, a 
Pennsylvania trust company sent a 
representative to visit manufacturing 
plants to collect the Liberty bond 
payments from employees who had 
subscribed. The trust company found 
itself gradually building up business 
from this source. The bank representa- 
tive found the workers always inter- 
ested and they asked many questions 
about various phases of banking. As 
a result many savings and checking 
accounts were opened —an unexpected 
source of new business. 


4 led 
edge. 
¢ 


walnut, mahogany, 
olive green. 


Standard File Height 


Sixty-one 


Now, You Can Keep Important 
Documents Handy Yet Concealed! 


Here is a safe not labeled as such! It looks like a 
letter file, but serves like a safe. 
file with the Concealed Safe anywhere in your 
battery of files, in your counters or beside your 
»" desk. The false front in the 

4 upper section lowers to a 
The inside 14” steel © 
door has a 14-tumbler double 
nose non-pickable lock requir- 
ing a master key and a guard 
key. One key automatically 
controls the heavy side lock 
bolt and top and bottom door 
} bolts. These operate like the 

bolts of a vault door. 
sturdy case may be had in 


Place this letter 


The 


oak or 


Desk-High 


CONCEALED ~ 
SAFE 


In hundreds of offices and banks 
where important papers, cash, etc., 
must be kept within reach yet 
safe, the Invincible Concealed Safe 
is much appreciated. 


The cabinet is sturdily reinforced, the 
safe is built by safe deposit box specialists 
and every detail is properly built and 
practical. For details and prices, write 


Invincible Metal Furniture Co. 


Manitowoc, Wisconsin 


 “Steel-Strong” 
Coin Wrappers — Bill Straps 


Always Use Them 
ForSelity’s Ske 


Six styles—Ask your stationer. 


The Burroughs 
Clearing House 


COVERS A MARKET 
OF GENUINE WORTH 


AUG 281917 3 43 PM 


(Facsimile im t 
reduced in size) 


KASTENS 
TIME 
STAMP 


Avoid and 
errors. his is a 
time stamp built for 
long service and 
economy, smooth, 
quick and accurate 
in action. 

Catalog? Yes, an 
interesting one, too! 
Send for it now. 


HENRY KASTENS, 422-424 W. 27th St., New York City, N.Y. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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ivered 
$115 Delivered in Canada 
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The Eight 
Column Portable 
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Portables 


Already the hands 


HE Burroughs Portable Adding 
Machine is made in six, eight 
and ten column sizes—with wide 
or narrow carriage. Many styles 
equipped with direct subtraction 


os Lew $80 Delivered in U.S. A. 


$95 Delivered in Canada 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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lection checks 
throughout 


United States. 


UNION 


CLEVELAND 
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Super-Currency, Hope of 
Europe 


(Continued from page 7) 


of the European plan say that every 
rumor of war will depress the notes of 
such a bank. But an American whose 
mind runs back to 1893 and 1907 js 
prone to observe that a war scare can 
scarcely affect the currency or the con- 
fidence of the public more than can the 
rumor of a panic in a time of absolute 
peace. 

Those whose memories cover the 
long period of controversy and legis- 
lative hearings that preceded the 
enactment of the Federal Reserve Act 
in 1914 are aware how far away seemed 
the realization of a central banking 
plan in the United States even two 
years before it became reality. Many 
of the most responsible bankers doubted 
the wisdom of it; many politicians 
were certain it would never pass 
Congress. It come into operation at a 
most crucial moment and, whatever 
may be its minor defects, has abund- 
antly justified itself. 

It does not require a very vivid 
imagination to picture something of the 
same situation in Europe. Men’s 
minds are moving fast these days. 
The economist, the banker and the 
manufacturer, who .must find the 
money to meet the payroll of thou- 
sands of men, is steadily pushing the 
politician into the background. Men 
and nations are learning that economic 
laws are hard masters but excellent 
servants. It would be a most con- 
firmed cynic who would say _ that 
Europe may not some day, and quite 
possibly soon, turn from its discordant 
recent past and pull together as the 
United States has done for more than 
half a century. 


Personal Service 


A LARGE mutual savings bank has 

a personal service department and 
advertises to give information and 
advice without cost or obligation to 
inquirers, whether they are depositors 
or not. They are especially prepared 
to help in matters of investment, home 
ownership, life insurance, household 
budgets, etc., and for foreigners, matters 
of immigration, citizenship, Ameri- 
canization, etc. 

That such help is needed is indi- 
cated by this incident: A foreigner 
came in with a life insurance policy for 
$5,000. He asked when he could get 
the $5,000. It was a twenty-payment 
life policy, but he was ignorant of 
what it meant. He was indignant 
when he found that he couldn’t have 
the money until it was explained to 
him that his family was protected to 
the extent of $5,000 if he paid the 
premiums. 


PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT SHOP 
AT DETROIT, MICH., U.S.A 4070-2-28-aDV. 
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5942 Wentworth Ave. 
Gentlemen: Chicago, Ill. 

Please send me free samples of your Thrift 
Calendars and details of your plan for supplying 
them with our name imprinted. 


Cityand State 
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.. AWition of the installation of 38 “Y and E” 
‘s Commercial Bookkeeper’s Desks in the Wayne 
“ea County and Home Savines Bank in Detroit. 


Note the double third drawer for upright filing 
of inactive accounts. Four drawer model also 
available. 


OTWITHSTANDING the success of the 

“Y and E” Commercial Bookkeeper’s 

Desk, it took courage to offer time-saving in 

Detroit— Detroit where they place a few nuts 

and bolts on one end of a magic carpet and roll 
a complete automobile off the other. 

But even the Detroit bankers were impressed 
by the way the desk speeds the work in a bank 
bookkeeping department. 

They liked the patent check sorter into which 
checks are dealt like a pack of cards. They 
liked the way operators could work with “V7 


‘YYAWMAN 4»? FRBE MFc.(0. 


Steel and Wood Filing Cabinets— Steel 
Shelving — Desks —Safes— Office Systems 
and Supplies— Bank and Library Equipment 


207 JAY STREET ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


: Saving Time in Detroit 


of them. They liked the way operators kept 
the signature file in an open drawer—lost no 
time confirming signatures—and never took a 
chance on passing doubtful ones. And they 
were most impressed because this desk occupied 
only the space formerly taken by the shelf of 
the bookkeeping machine. 

They found that a battery of these desks 
saves time in the best Detroit manner, and one 
bank (the Wayne County and Home Savings 

Bank) ordered 38 of these desks for its 
main office and its branches. 


the keyboard and the checks right in front E* Mail the coupon below for information. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


YAWMAN AND ERBE MFG. CO. 
207 Jay Street, Rochester, N.Y. 
Please send me a folder i= Enclosed find sampies of 
on your new Commercial our ledger cards and state- 
Bookkeeper’s Desk. ment sheets. Kindly quote us 
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